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SEE “BORN OF FIRE” WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, ON PBS TV 





WT IS WINTER, and 1 am making my 
| first visit to the old and holy walled 
city of Jerusalem, Barely have | passed 
throuch St. Stephen's Gate and onto the 
Via Dolorosa when a young boy smilingly 
Greets me, snatches my pen from my 
pocket, and runs up a steep path and out 
of sicht. 
Forget the pen, The real loss is the fine 


edge of joy, of celebration—even of 


innocence—I have honed for this long- 
awaited littl pilgrimage. Cynicism 
quickly dulls the excitement and turns my 
thoughts to pickpockets and thieves. I re- 
sent the hustling merchants who now jam 
Christ's tortuous path to Golgotha with 
their trinkets and souvenirs, They evoke 
for me the story of the money changers 
Jesus chased from the Temple. Historical 
markers remind me that this holy city has 
always been home to a succession of very 
human protagonists. Probably more of its 
citizens have been robbed, uprooted, and 
slauchtered over the centuries in the 
name of religion than those of any other 
city of comparable size on earth, 

And yet it is Jerusalem: sacred to three 
religions and a crossroads of caravans 
and conquerors throughout history. 

In only minutes I walk from a visit to 
the great golden Dome of the Rock 
mosque, past Jewish Sabbath worshipers 
at the Western Wall, to join a Christian 
service in the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. All the petty pickpockets and assas- 
sins of the centuries cannot dim the magic 
of this ancient city. 

The pen is soon forgotten, the thief as 
well. And the emotional experience is 
nrobabty all the deeper for having grown 
from a quick flash of cynicism. 

In “This Year in Jerusalem” tn this is- 
sue, National Geographic photographer 
Jodi Cobb brings us a sensitive look at 
beth the old and the new city. Associate 
Editor Joseph Judge distills his long asso- 
clation and fascination with Jerusalem 
into a beautifully written and passionate- 
ly objective account of an area that once 
again is the focus of a festering religious 
and political confrontation. 
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There's. no end to what people throw away, 

or to the problem of where to throw it: Author 
Peter T. White and photographer Louie Psihoyos 
uncover more than meets the evye—or the nose. 


White Water, Proud People 458 
Rofters end moonshiners may find thrills in 
Chattooga River country, but for most who live 
in the region it means backroads forms, old- 
time woiys, ond beloved bluegrass music. 

Ay Don Belt and photographer Steve Wall 


This Yearin Jerusalem 479 
Associate Editor foseph fudge describes the 
poignant passions evoked by this “blessed and 
accursed” city that three faiths—jJewish, 
Christian, and Mustim—consider holy. 
Photographs by Jodi Cobb. 


The Uncertain State 

of Puerto Rico 516 

U.S, statehood, independence, or current 
commonmvealth status? This Conbbean island 
foces crucial decistons on tts furure, Bill Richards. 
and photographer Stephanie Maze discover 
fervent involvement tn politics and life in 

general in this American land with Latin flavor. 


Voyage tothe Antarctic 544 

Near drownings, 30-foot seas, and @0-mile-an- 
hour winds teat Antarctic expedition members 
during a three-month vovage contmemorating 
the work of Austration explorer Dougias-Afawson 
in the early 20th century. David Lewis reports 


COVER: Creating art from recycled trash, 


Larry Fuerte fashioned a figure he calls “Angel.” 
Photograph by Lowte Psthoves. 
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Star-spangled refuse—including even a kitchen sink— 

is barged past the Statue of Liberty for burial on 

Staten Island. Though energy, materials, and even treasure 
are extracted from garbage, the major problem 

nemains: Nobody wants a dump next door. 





HEN I FIRST HEARD of it, 1 
could hardly believe 1t—that after 
the garbage is collected twice a 
week in the city of Tucson, some of 
those big plastic bags are opened 
and the contents painstakingly examined, 
classified, weighed, and recorded by stu- 
dents from the University of Arizona. 

“Why not,” said William Rathje—an an- 
thropology professor with a doctorate in 
archaeology—when I got there. “Archaeol- 
ogists study ancient garbage to learn about 
past civilizations. Here we look at our own 
refuse to learn about ourown civilization, in 
terms of the behavior that produces the 
things we throw away. Our trash is the un- 
varnished imprint of our life-stvles.” 

And now I'm at a sorting table in the Tuc- 
son Sanitation Division's maintenance vard 
with apron and rubber gloves, the Garbage 
Project's code list, a scale, and a cheerful se- 
hior named Amy. It’s the beginning of my 
months-long inquiry into refuse and its role 
in contemporary societies that will reach, 
eventually, around the globe. 

But for the moment I'm sticking to gar- 
bage made in the U.S.A. Amy calis out code 
numbers and crvptic descriptions, and I 
write these on a recording sheet for the Gar- 
bage Project's computerized data bank. 

“O23, crackers... one item, brand Sun- 
shine, type saltines, composition D.” It's an 
imprinted plastic wrapper, hence D for plas- 
tic. “O95 one item, brand Wendy's, type 
hamburger, composition A." This wrapper 
is paper, and 095 stands for takeout meals. 
Along with other 095s—a plastic cup, a 
wrapper for French fries—it's evidence of a 
trend: People increasingly bring home meals 
from fast-food places, savs Professor 
Rathje, Tucson households now do so an 
average of twice a week, 

Aftera while Amy and [switch jobs, and I 
get my hands on a baby-food jar and a ball- 
point pen, a'tuna can, a plastic toy duck, a 
few maggots. And a rotting dill pickle— 





Amy says whew, only diapers and spoiled 
chicken smell worse, The pickle produces an 
entry of 123 grams in the column marked 
waste; similarly lettuce, dark bread, long- 
horn cheese—not scraps but chunks of food, 
even beef. “When beef prices were rising 
sharply,” savs Professor Rathje, “even more 
of it was wasted.” Any reason? “People ex- 
perimented with cheaper cuts and didn't like 
them, or didn't fix them properly. Or they 
stocked up too much and the meat spoiled.” 

The garbage we examine 5 grouped by in- 
dividual households, but, for the sake of 
individual privacy, 
these are never iden- 
tified by name or ad- 
dress; imstead, the 
recording is done by 
census tracts, care- 
fully chosen because 
thev are inhabited by 
identifiable socioeco- 
nomic groups. Thusit 
was possible to report 
that some low-income 
Mexican Americans 
in Tucson buy more 
Vitamin pills and edu- 
cational toys than 
mithdle-income Mexi- 
can Americans and 
Angios. Or—atter in- 
terviews with house- 
holders ina specific area—that while only 
one family in four admits to drinking beer at 
home, beerctans turnupin the refuse of three 
out of four. 

And sol can see that what Amy and | have 
been doing, when it’s done systematically 
and long enough, can provide social scien- 
tists with solid evidence of patterns of be- 
havior, As Professor Rathje puts it, “People 
will tell you what thev door think they do, or 
what they want vou to think they do. Gar- 
bage is the quantifiable result of what they 
actually did,” 





Garbage in—sociology out. Sorting trash from Morin County households in 
Califonnia (left), students participate in the emerging discipline nicknamed 
"sorbology,” which aceks inaight into humen behavior from ananelysts of what 
people throw away. Studies in Califomia anc elsewhere are directed by Dr. 
William L. Rathie (above) of the University of Arizona, who sovs, “What people 
say they throw out and what they actually do can be two different things." 
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Scavengers Look Like fire 
Aebters as smoke Tron 
SHOMKINeOUSs CONUS 
billows from Manila's Balut 
island refuse dump (left), a 
mountain of household trash 
20) feet high that w.graduaty 
edging into Manila Bay. 
Municipal authorities, who 


plan to close the dump tn the 
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ICTIONARIES define garbage as food 
waste, refuse, trash, material that’s 
iseless or unwanted; the mavors and 
county officials responsible for dealing 

with whattheir constituents throw away call 

it municipal solid waste. Trucks haul it to be 
buried in what used to be dumps but now are 
sanitary landfills—so-called because each 
day's addition is to be covered with-an odor- 
and-yermin-preventing layer of earth. (nce 
sucha landfillis full, another must be found, 
or some acceptable alternative, That's be- 
come anationwide headache lately, and how 
American communi- 
ties have been striving 
to allevinte it—how 
we deal with our gar- 
bage—trefiects nota- 
ble national traits, as 

we shall see, Also a 

certain penchant for 

the lighthearted ap- 
proach. Where but in 

America would a 

town spray its gar- 

bage cans with disin- 

fectant carrying a 

subtle scent of lemon 

or Vanilla, as Beverly 

Hills does? Or build 

floats for an annual 

trash parade and pick 

a garbage-bedecked 

beauty to be Miss Dumpy, asin Kennebunk- 

port, Maine? 

Alas, the basic problem has long been <e- 
rigus enough. Americans increasingly clus- 
ter in big cities with burgeoning suburbs— 
two in five now live in 39 such metropolitan 
complexes housing a milion people or 
more—and while nobody can say precisely 
how much municipal solid waste these turn 
out, it’s clear that each complex must con- 
tend with at least a thousand tons of it day 
after day. Increasingly, too, those garbage 
trucks must go farther afield as suburbs 








became more crowded, and the last thing 
suburbanites want is a new landfill nearby 

In 1971 Max Spendlove, a research diréc- 
torwiththe U.S. Bureau of Mines, popular- 
ized the term “urban ore.” All the tin cans, 
wire coat hangers, bottle caps, pots, alarm 
clocks, electric knife sharpeners—almost 
everything the housewife chucks out, he 
said, is rich iniron, aluminum, copper, zinc, 
tin, lead, brass. “We can mine all that stuff, 
Qur refuse is richer than some of our natural 
ores.” Spendiove called it a phenomenal re- 
source. Soon widespread publicity asserted 
that there was indeed treasure in trash, gold 
in Our farbapre. 


Enthusiastic engineers adapted ore- 
processing machinery, conveyor belts, 


screens, huge hammers, shredders, and 
magnets to separate ferrous metal. Also 
blowers, to waft lightweight material—pe- 
per, plastic, leather, rags, leaves—up and 
away so it could be made into fluffy RDF, or 
refuse-derived fuel, for burning alone or 
with coal in conventional power plants, pre- 
clous energy! Also oxvgen-starved, hich- 
heat combustion chambers, where a process 
called pyrolysis would break down organic 
waste into solids and gas: as the gas cools, 
some of it condenses into an oil-like fuel, 
highly viscous and relatively low in sulfur— 
more energy. Best of all, the need for new 
landfills would be drastically reduced. 
Fired-up salesmen from chemical and 
aerospace companies envisioned a major 
new growth industry. and made bold prom- 
ises: If we can get to the moon, we can heip 
vou get rid of vour trash, and vou'll make 
money at the same time! Local government 
officials were eager to be convinced; 
squeezed between growing garbage- 
disposal costs and pressure from landnhll- 
resisting voters, as well as from ecology- 
minded people worried about a scarcity af 
resources, they could see “resource recav- 
ery’ as a politically attractive way out. Pli- 
ant consultants supplied encouragement 


Brittle as a windowpane, a tire frozen in liguid nitrogen shatters under a blow 
by Dr. Norman R. Braton of the University of Wisconsin (right), dramatizing the 
experimental cryogenic pulverization technique jor reclaiming rubber. The nation 
junks some 20) million tires each year. Recycled rubber reacting with hot 

asphalt in a procéss developed by Charles McDonald (above) fends elasticity to 
an airport runway surface in Phoenix, Arizona, thus preventing cracks. 
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—after all, wasn't Washington financing 
feasibility studies and demonstration 
plants? It was the American dream in ac- 
tion, Optimism, faith in big-scale technal- 
ogy, clue consideration for wishes of the 
electorate. . .. 

The reality was sobering. Big resource 
recovery plants suffered delays, break- 
downs, and continuing financial loss. In 
Milwaukee the RDF from its 1,600-ton-a- 
day plant produced too much slag in the 
electric company’s boiler; operation was 
suspended, and the matter wound up in 
court. The 1,800-tonner for the Bridgeport 
area in Connecticut couldn't consistently 
turn outenough of its Eco-Fuel Ll; the oper- 
ating company went bankrupt. Bultimore’s 
1,000-ton pyrolysis plant never functioned 
properly; it was abandoned. 


VY 1981 nobody tulked much about gold 

from refuse any more. (For a notable 

exception, see page 44].) What had 

gone wrong? Ithought, well, first [Tl go 

see something that went right, after vears of 
trying, in Saugus, Massachusetts. 

“It's unique—it works and it’s making a 
profit,” saves a vice president of RESCO, the 
Refuse Energy Svetems Company, in his 13- 
story-hich building painted sky blue with 
smokestack to match, He gets refuse from 
$50,000 people, two districts in Boston and 
16 suburban communities (Stoneham, Mal- 
den, Revere...) and burns it all.as it comes 
along. Qutofanaverage 1,200 tonsacday, he 
says, only 200 tons go out in solic! form—ash 
residue and scrap metal. The rest is steam, 
sold for cash. Isn't that wonderful? 

From the cab of a crane operator high 
above the 200-foot-lang recetving pit, [look 
down on a veritable (Grand Canvon of trash 
where the trucks disgorge their loads, The 
crane man carefully chooses what he trans- 
fers, about seven cubic yards ata time, inte 
the feeding chutes of the two refuse boilers. 
He seeks a good mix. Atruck just dumped a 
very wel-looking load, so his next swing will 
include a lotof paper. “We're getting buried 


today," hesavs. “Boiler numbertwoisdown 
now for annual inspection.” 

Through a thick glass porthole I peer inte 
boiler number one at a flat and fiery land- 
scape, dark orange, vellow, silvery. white. 
Black particles swirl up, float down. Period- 
ically there's a jerky movement, a little 
earthquake—it’s the grates making the 
burning mass move, on a gently downward 
slope, toward me. A clisquicting shape jerks 
closer. What is this? 

Must be a shopping cart from a supermar- 
ket, says the plant manager. A-store detec- 
tive was here looking for carts, they cost 
$100 apiece; people walk home with them 
and eventually get rid of them in one of those 
big communal collecting bins. More jerk- 
ings, and the mangled cart drops out of 
sight. Here comes a refrigerator. . . . 

The boiler's 60-foot-high walls and ceiling 
area mess of steel tubes. The heat turns the 
water inside them into steam, and that's 
piped toa General Electric plant less than a 
mile away, across the Saugus River. 

How much does RESCO get for the 
steam? Sorry, I'm told, can't discuss that, 
but it would barely cover expenses. And for 
the «crap metal? “Very little, there's no de- 
pendable market.” The plant's revenues 
come primarily from what the trash trucks 
must pay—the so-called tipping fee, $17 a 
ton, 7.4 million dollars a year. Herein lies a 
hard-learned truth: Whatever the treasure 
im trash, itisn't the materials or the energy 
one might get out of itt—it's mainly what one 
can collect for just getting rid of the stuff. 


BIKE DATING BEHAVIOR and the 
price of gasoline, the ways and costs of 
getting tid of garbage in the United 
States have changed considerably with- 

in living memory. Asmall-town former fire- 

min tells me: “We had a dump and we lit it 
every Saturday afternoon. You: got good 
volume reduction, and it sterilized a lot of 
what was left. You gota little smoke, but it 
was safe.” You can't light dumps any 
more—too many people object, including 


Blemishes on the Big Apple. When teamsters who pick. up New York Ciny's 
commercial garbage went on strike in December 198], disposal bags filled 
the streets. Seventeen days and some 150,000 tons of porboge later, the 
strike wos settled in: time foro litter-free Christmas: 
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Protection Agency. 
iparinernt n nyse ] 


the Environmental 

The New York City ; 
lived in 30 vears ago, like thousands of simi- 
lar buildings, had &@ chute with an opening 
on each floor and a little incinerator in thi 
cellar. Most of these had to stop—too much 
smoke. New Vork built 13 big-incinerators. 
enormously efficient. But by 1981 the Clean 
Air Act had closed all but three; to meet 
the prescribed emission-control standards 
would have cost too much. 
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Borough of 
land—past housing clevelopment 
Villare Greens, Lhose houses ere built 
around 197Oand boughtin the beltef that the 
firantic landhll nearby, known a: Fresh 
Kills, would soon be full and therefore 
closed. The real estate salesman said so, Rut 
no. Fresh BKille—3,000 acres, the bigpest 
landfill in the world—<till 1s fed around the 

clock by tts remarkable garbage transporta- 
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refuse, tacompact tt further. “With those we 
shoule 30 bo 40 percent more life span.” 

How long, then, can Fresh Kalls take it? 
From the senior city official closest to solid 
wuste, deputy sanitation commissioner Paul 
Casowitz, I get another revelation. “Land- 
lupe, you canalways putin 


fill is like soft 
A htth: more,’ 

At Fresh Kills it looks as if itavill be a lot 
more. Another landfilli—3,500 tonsaday, in 
Brooklyn—must close because the site be- 
long: to the National Park Service and the 
1985. A. 226-million-dol 
retuse-burning plant designed for the old 
Brooklyn Navy Yard hus been approved 
lor ihe moment al leasi—but opposition 
irom upset nearby 
Before lone, Fresh Rills Mii ha eG to absorb 
22,000 tons a day , 
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most unsavory brew. [t must be intercepted 
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EE oun AteT Porone 1 AQWITETS and encdan- 
rered crinkine water are now emblazoned 
on the battle tlags of anti-landtill forces 
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‘We may have to spend 200 million dol- 
lars at Fresh Kills,” Casowitz, “but we 
feet. Lhatoughttotake care 
of all New York City refuse at least until the 
year 2000. What todo eventually with a gar- 
bage mountain 50 stones high? Who knows, 
maybe my grandchildren will practice 
downhill! skiing on Staten Island 
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ROPERLY COVERED garbage sery- 
ing as a foundation, so to sneak, for 
nealthhal recreation is not, in tact, al] 
that unusual 

In New jersey 
Hackensack Meadowlands, a wisteland of 
awesome extent, has been turning into a 
huge sports complex as well as apartments 


BO DOrHAES 


the once 


and offices; the latest addition is a three- 
million-dollar environmental study center 
And should vou be driving into the city of 
Virginia Beach, Virginia, on Highway 44, 
you'll pass a sign marked Mount Trash- 
more. [hat'’s become a recreation spot too: 
on top of old Trashmore the Cape Henry 
Women's Club lights its Christmas tree 

Just the same, I was astounded by the 


combination of carbage-generated benents 
along San Francisco Bay. 
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Why is the affluent city of Mountain View 
(population 60,000) happy to receive all the 
garbage of San Francisco, 32 miles away— 
some 2,250 tons a dav? “Were paid $3.32 a 
ton,” save the mavor; the filling of facrie 
floodplain is extending the city’s desirable 
open spaces by hundreds of acres 

What about those thick clay dikes within 
the landfill, enclosing four irregularly 

shaped depressions into which no garbage 
has beendumped? Those, said the man from 





pubhc works, will form the four lakes of 
Mountain Views 


new 6,755-vard, par-72 
golf course designed 
by Kobert Trent 
Jones [IL They'll tee 
off this spring 
And what's that 
bunch of steel cvlin- 
ders and struts nes- 
Hed into another 
depression near the 
13th fairway? Lt looks 
hkea tiny on refinery 
Ah, that's for the gas 
more revenue for 
Viountaim View. 
[hereby hanes a 
tale of biochemistry 
Landfill gas is mainly 
methane—(_3H,; 50 1s 
the so-called natural 
Ee from rossi 
sources, but here the CH, is produced inside 
a covered-up landfill by bacterial decompo- 
eition of moist organic matter in the absence 
of air. Pure methane is odorless, but landfill 
ras can have a bit of a rotten-ereg smell. It's 
tammabie, When mixed with airin 5 to 15 
percent concentration, it'sexplosive, And il 
can migrate through soil. In Cherry Hill, 
New Jersey, it killed vegetation in the back- 
vards of 25 houses, accumulated in base 
ments, and caused two fires in 1971. An 
explosion of methane that had seepediroma 
landfill killed two men working in a tunnel 





after one of them had struck 2 match to light 
a cizaretle 

Properventing of landfills does away with 
such danger. Moreover, gas wells can ex- 
tract methane by applying a vacuum to 
draw it out, in the m manner of a drinking 
After removal of moisture, purifying, 
and compression, it can be piped into exist- 
ing commercial networks that bring natural 
gas to customers for cooking, heating, and 
air conditioning. This 1s already being done 
ina dozen places; atleast 1,00G ofthe 15,000 
sanitary landfills in the United States are big 
and deep enough to yield sizable quantities 
of methane. Mountain View feeds into the 
Pacific Gas and Electric (PG&E) svstem, 
Which supplies numerous bay communities 
including San Francisco 

“Please stress that our biogas is as clean 
and good as required by industry standards,” 
says the expert from POXE. He also super- 
yEesexperiments at Mountain View to learn 
how to increase the gas vicld. Separate land- 
fillcelis areinjected with varying mixturesof 
miisture, antacids. and sewage sludge to 
help bacteria break down more garbage fast- 
er. Bach cell is monitored, and the garbage 
chhancement outlook ts bright. “But it’s ke 
an oll field; you can't be sure how much 
you've cot or how long it'll last.” Mountain 
View should be eno ror at jeast 20 vears. 

And so, while San Francisco's dumpin Lz 
contract expires in late 1982 and wont be re- 
newerd, its old garbage will go on bringing 
income to Mountain View. Now picture 
this: Aladyon Nob Hill enters her kitchen to 
hee tea; she turns on her gas stove, Those 
¢ flames, that gas, could conceivably 
come from garbage she threw out herselt 
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UMETHING SIMILAR and less far- 
fetched 15 in fact occurring on a figan- 
tic tale in the People’s Republic of 
China. My GEOGRAPHIC colleagues 

Mike Edwards and Bruce Dale glimpsed it 

¥ in (Continued on page 447) 








Urban ore at tts richest, sewage in Palo Alte, California, welded a milfion dollars 
worth of prectows metals in 298 ]—o nine-year residue from electronics-plant waste, 


here represented by tts equivalent in gold and silver bors (right). Some see mor: 


promise in conwerting trash to energy. At the National Bureau of Stondards scientists 


study the combustion characteristics of refuse-derived fuel 


rtricterl Lirnces 


(above) to formulate 


¢ that trudustry needs fo exploit this rie roe ‘hl resource. 
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A Cairo community lives on trash 
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AGS TO RICHES, the ncreling of 
| discarded fabrics into new products, 
such os this colorful shawl worm Gy a 
Wu Copt, is another contribution of 
the Cameo system, Though Eeypt's 
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reloved import policies-are diminishing 
Coiros appetite for certain recycled 
goods, 2 trash-weary world might tobe a 
lesson fram the gabbaline devotion to 
PFESOLFCU Fecovery. 
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(Continued from page 440) Shanghai: 
Garbage from oan apartment-house bin is 
conveyed by a miniature tractor to the out- 
skirts and into an agricultural commune’s 
digester, a methane-producing pit already 
stocked with weeds and rice stalks as well as 
animal and human wastes; out go thin, clear 
plastic pipes to little ring burners in indrvicl- 
ual kitchens. Aman turns the spigot, strikes 
amatch, and puts the kettle on. Different:so- 
ciety, different technology. 

In Denmark the refuse is collected in 
molsture-resistant paper sacks. “Better 
than plastics,” I’m told. They allow mois« 
ture to evaporate—less weight for the gar- 
hage man, He brings a new sack when he 
tikes the full one away to one of the ubiqui- 
tous incinerators: the heat they generate 
makes steam to keep houses warm within a 
15-muile radius, 

Big garbage-burning plants function in 
cities across Europe, and quite a few supply 
heat to residential areas, notably in West 
Gsermany. the Netherlands, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, and France. On the southeastern 
edige of Paris I visit the plant at Ivry;it looks 
just like the one at Saugus (actually the 
plants employ technology licensed respec- 
tively from Germany and Switzerland), but 
Ivry is bigger, Along with two smaller 
plants, it burns all the garbage of Paris and 
sends steam to an area covering more than 
half the city. 

Steam pipes were laid not long ago be- 
neath several streets near the Opera, and in 
acellara chatty concierge proudly presents 
the shiny red gadgetry now servicing her 
six-floor apartment house, “Qur hot water 
is much hotter than before,” she savs, “and 
it. costs no more than the coal did.” Nearby 
the trash chute disgorges into a big plastic 
bag—the trashmen, she savs, come in to 
pick it up before seven every morning, in- 
cluding Sunday. 

Really? I tell her that where J live, in 
northwest Washington, D,C., they come 
only once a week, For a moment the lady 
says nothing. But my notebook records: 
*Odd look—'Oh, vou poor barbarian.'” 


ORE notebook jottings from abroad: 
| * West Berliners grumble, say city 
paying too much to East Berlin under 
current agreement with Communists 
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to accept Western garbage; it's trucked 
through special crossing point in Berlin Wall 
at Kirchhainer Damm. No East Germans 
yet sought escape to West through garbage 
gate, but 19 trucks found fitted for cigarette 
smuggling; buving in East Berlin's hard- 
currency shops yields profit of about four 
dollars a carton. 
* Moscow garbage drops from apartment- 
house chutes through disk valves into un- 
derground vacuum pipeline, moves at.60 to. 
80) feet per second to central collecting sta- 
tion, Department of Municipal Purifica- 
tions won't say how extensive this system so 
far: six-mile version under construction in 
Leningrad. A similar svstem operates in 
Walt Disney World, Florida. 
* Japanese ways with trash impress visiting 
Americans. Walter Cronkite, CBS: They've 
developed what they call the technologically 
most advanced recycling plantin the world. 
.. Harvey Alter, solid waste and recycling 
expert, U. 5. Chamber of Commerce: They 
don't just experiment with pilot plants, they 
build the full-size thing—if it doesn't work 
they retire it... . Flip side of Japan's high- 
tech resource recovery: Small Tokyo entre- 
preneurs collect newspapers, magazines, 
cartons door to door, in exchange for rolls of 
fresh toilet paper. They call themselves chir- 
icami kokan, toilet-paper exchangers, 


RAVEL IN ASIA, South America, 
and Africa sooner or later brings 
striking encounters with refuse ane 
what's done -with it: [Ul newer forget 
what [veseen in Calcutta—half-naked men 
tolling through the night to boil carefully 
collected animal bones 1n great vats, to get 
the fat out; in a cavernous shed bursting 
with boiled bones, noisy machinery grind- 
ing, sifting, and grinding again, exceedingly 
fine. for fertilizer, ... And people sitting on 


the sidewalk patiently washing used 
coal, so they can sell what's left; it can still 
be burned. 


A: solid-waste consultant back from Sri 
Lanka tells me what he saw when the trucks 
reach the dumps of Colombo, the capital. 
The people rush forward first. Then the 
cows—ahead of the pigs and the goats be- 
cause they're bigger. Last, the crows. 

A miserable way of life? Undoubtedly, in 
many wavs, Bul these scavengers of all ages, 
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Something fishy ia happening in 
Kennebunkport, Maine, witere young 
women are lowertng thetr stindurds of 
dress to we for the title of Miss Dumpy 
in the town's notorious Dump Festival. 
Turned out in fishnets and grapefruit 
sluins for the 198] event, Jane Bergeron 
fabove) placed second, after Frederica 
Foiev (facing page), the most 
repugnant of all ina seafood sasn of 
questionable vintage, 

“We're honoring the importance of 
the old-fashioned town dump, saves 
festival founder, Ed Mayo, “and 
spreading the word that litter belongs at 
the dump, not along the road.” 


scrambling to find something useful in the 
garbage of Manila, Jakarta, or Lahore, are 
basically different from those lone and fur- 
tive “bag ladies” haunting the urban centers 
of the United States and Western Europe. 
These people move with self-assurance; 
they do have a place in their societies—a far 
from desirable place, but not necessarily one 
to be ashamed of. 

The administrator of UNDP, the United 
Nationsarency aiding developing countries, 
estimates that in many Third World cities 
“one to 2 percent of the population 1s sup- 
ported directly or indirectly by refuse from 
the upper 10 to 20 percent.” He adds: “Pres- 
ent.systems frequently provide the only en- 
tering level of employment for new urban 
dwellers emigrating from rural areas.” 

Samples of present systems: In Medellin, 
Colombia, every morning hundreds of scav- 
engers converge on the “third mountain”; 
fram a daily trash input of some 500 tons, 
about 30 tons of paper. clothing, cans, and 
glass jars-are picked out, cleaned, and sold. 
In Mexico City thousands reportedly pay to 
belong to the scavengers union heacled by a 
member of the Mexican Congress; some pay 
again to overseers at the big dump, to geta 
good spot, 

And in Cairo certain communities made 
up primarily of Coptic Christians make their 
living by collecting, sorting, and variously 
using much of the city’s household garbage. 
These people literally live amid the refuse 
they work with (pages 442-6), “Unhealthy,” 
says an observer from the World Bank, “but 
one of the most efficient human endeavors 
anywhere.” 


ACK HOME Tlook with renewed inter- 
estatwhat's in American garbagecans, 
By weight, experts say, it's about 30 
percent paper, lO percent glass, 10 per- 
cent metal, 6 percent plastics: no more than 
15 percent is food waste. When you add it all 
up, andallow for perhaps a quarter of the pa- 
per being newsprintand magazines, roughly 
40 percent of the American household refuse 
turns out to be packaging material 

About 16 percent is yard waste—grass 
cuttings, leaves; nobody gets too excited 
about that. It’s all that discarded packaging 
that makes ihe conservation-minded among 
ws deplore our throwaway society, our 
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wastefulness in the face of limited resources. 
We must change our life-style, says the 
League of Women Voters; let's raise our re- 
cycling consciousness, 

We certainly do throw away alot of poten- 
tially useful stuff, quite irretrievably. But 
what also impresses me is how much we are 
already recovering and how widely its re- 
used. Consciously or not, most Americans 
live literally surrounded by recycled materi- 
al. Inthe home, it's the evpsum board for the 
inside walls, tar paper for the roof, thick 
waxed paperboard under hardwood floors 
s0 they won't squeak. 
In the car, it's the 
glove -campartment 
panels and stiifening 


for the sun vieors, 
door panels, and 


backs of the uphol- 
stered seats—50 to 
200 pounds of it, 

All this is partly or 
wholly manufactured 
from wastepaper. 
From what was in the 
wastehbaskets of busi- 
ness offices. From 
cardboard cartons 
out of the storage 
rooms of supermar- 
kets. A big proportion 
of the supermarket 
packaging on display is recycled paper too 
Onen a cereal box: if the inside is gray, it's 
largely from old newspapers. 

Take glass: Of the 46 billion bottles and 
jars produced in 1931, one in 15 was eventu- 
ally crushed to bits and melted down along 
with fresh material to make new bottles and 
jars. And if you buy beer or asoftdrinkinan 
aluminum can, chances are better than fitty- 
fifty that your can was made from other 
cans; the time between its leaving the tac- 
tory and dropping into the melting furnace 
ance more may be only three months. 





Two rules apply to recycling American 
style. Material had better be collected before 
iLcan get into garbage bags. And the opera- 
tion must make sense in dollars and cents. 
For the fund-raising civic or church groups 
collecting old newspapers, for instance. For 
the dealers or brokers buying from them, to 
sell to a manufacturer. Especially for the 
manulacturer, if his orders are down or if he 
can't gét waste material cheaper than so- 
called virgin material, he won't buy. And if 
somewhere along the line recycling doesn't 
pay ecnouch, it won't be cone, at least not for 
long, That's why the Environmental Action 
Foundation emphasizes to prospective col- 
lectors: Know vour local markets. 

You can, easily. Classified telephone di- 
rectories In urban ‘areas list dealers under 
“Recycling,” asually also under “Wastepa- 
per.” I check wastepaper dealers around 
Washington, D.C, How much for a hun- 
dred pounds of old newspapers? That's a 
stack three feet high, One savs 30 cents. Two 
others say sorry, don't want any now 

I make three calls to San Francisco: “62 
cents..." “S125... .° “S150, just went 
up.” How come? Big order from Japan. I 
shouldn't have been surprised—that's haw 
the market works. 

One more suggestion—Don't throw out 
confidential records carelessly. Crooks rum- 
mae through garbage cans for carbons of 
credit-card transaction slips and use the 
information on them to order merchandise 
by telephone. 

Conversely, law-enforcement authorities 
trv trash surveillance on suspected crooks. It 
happened to Joseph C. Bonanno, Sr., of 
Tucson. From 1975 to 1979 his garbage 
yielded numerous incriminating handwrit- 
ten notes. These led toa five-year prison sen- 
tence for obstruction of justice and provided 
clues for several major investigations of or- 
panized crime, 

By the way, have vou wondered what 
happens to refuse of the highest sensitivity, 


Ghost squadrons of F-100 fighter-bombers crowd o storage facility for discarded 
milttery aircraft at Dovis-Monthon Air Force Base near Tucson (right). The 

dry desert air preserves the airplanes as repositories for spare parts or even for 
recoll to active duty. Some obsolete items, from C-47s to protective helmets (above), 
ore sold to civilian contractors, [in 1982 the soles ond spare-parts programs 
returned $328 for every dollar spent in the base's storage budget. 
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Monument to dur throwiwily soctety, “Worlds Apart” provoked a storm of 


controversy during its four-month stay near Washington 4 Watergate Apartments 
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Thousands of appliances compose the 


work fy scutptor Nancy Rubins, 
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from the White House and the CIA? It's 
shredded, reduced first to pulp and then 
to powder, and buried with assorted munici- 
pal solid waste in landfills in Maryland ane 


Virginia 


HE U.S. LANDFILL headache is zet- 
ting worse—so | learn when I ask the 
mavorsof two dozen populous core cities 
about their refuse problems, For Phila- 
delphia, Lieveland, Séattle—tor the major- 
ttyv—the necessary new landfill sites are ever 
harder to find, ever more expensive, No 
pro it Is {f1- 








Hem, though, in Dallas: Wit 
gantic perimeter lies a Texas-size landfill, 
presumed good until the year 2050; the tip 
ning fee is $1.50 a ton. 

The mayors talk about a new wave of 
resource recovery plants, most.of them on 
the Saugus model, to burn garbare and 
make steam or electricitv—not to make 
money but just to keep cisposal costs down 
Those planis will be expensive to finance at 
current interest rates; tipping fees may gota 
37/0 a ton. But the biggest stumbling block 
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or technical—it's political. People want nei- 
ther a lanctll nor a resource recovery plant 
nearby; they'll fight the iden with passion 
45 Mavor Kathryn Whitmire of Houston 
nuts it,” Chev fear they're being dumped on, 
and that ther largest personal investment, 
their home, will be devalued 

[ve sat through endless county council 
mecetings—anery citizens versus planners 
and politicians. It's always thesame, acoun 
ty planner tells me. “The technical staff sug 
Pests a Site, the citizens there Oppose it. 20 
the council says well, surely there must be a 
better place o 

From the local politicians perspective 
farbage may be a good bargaining chip be- 
hind the scene:—take this landfill and you'll 
Feta nice school. 

“And whieit's always tempting to use the 
siting decision tor any public facility for per- 
sonal political advancement,” savs Mayor 
George Voinovich of Cleveland, “when the 
facility in question involves garbage, the 
temptation is almost overwhelming.” What 
could be a surer vote-getting gimmick than 
io champion the cause of people who're 
already fighting mad? Garbare can be a 
demagogue's delight 
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Symbols of our consumer cubnire, 
disposable beveroge cons represent a vast 
quarry of building 


to architect Michael Revnolits, who uses 


| T a 
muoteriol according 


them {ike bricks (below) at Kolor, a 


contmunity of low-cost, experiment 
homes near Toos, New Mexico. His 
own house (obowe), bullt lorgety of 








cons and mud-packed tires, recetves 


all its electricity from o rooftop 

wind turbine and photovoltate cells 
Constructed much like an Eskimo igtoo, 
one of his skylit dome houses (facing 
pape) praides Worn @énvirannient 

for comunity resident Diane Skurky 
ar! fer son, Aforgan. A 50-eallon drum 
forms the porthole window, whtle 

the tops of turpentine cons make 
convenient door handles (below). 
Designed for moximniun economy, 
Reynolds’ howses demand tess tin 
professional masonry skills and 

seem perfect for the do-it-yourself 
home builder 
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On the federal level our refuse is subject to 
certain political dynamics too. A veteran of 
environmental protection efforts during the 
late 1960s recalls; “Every publication we 
sent out said we'd be swimming in garbage 
by the year 2000. I believed it; [was out to 
protect America. Were those figures pacl- 
ded? Sure—you want to get vour budget in- 
creased, so you talk about imminent peril, 
health hazards, whatever i: sexy at the mo- 
ment, Municipal solid waste was sexy fora 
while, then resource recovery....” The 
sexy thing now, he savs, is hazardous waste: 





MHIS iS avery special seement of the na- 
tional refuse spectrum. The Environ- 
mental Protection Agency defines it as 
waste that’s toxic, reactive, imnitable, 
corrosive, infectious... ; nota week passes 
without headlines about some old dump or 
landfill found contaminated with somethme 
presumed dangerous. There are incessant 
scientists’ warnings, public protests, toxic- 
waste eclitorials, legislative initiatives, gov- 
ernment directives. 

Will this last? The old environmental 
warrior thinks not. Government can't pay 
attention to one problem for very long, he 
savs; and industry has been quietly working 
to drastically reduce those dangerous waste 
products, With disposal costs sky-high, 
partly because of new legislation and court 
orders, it pays to produce less of the stuffand 
get rid of it efficiently. 

Looking back at garbage in America over 
the past hundred years, one can see similar 
ways of dealing with it emerging again and 
again—hits of history seeming to repeal 
themselves, as Professor Martin V. Melosiof 
Texas A&M has documented: An insistent 
theme in influential periodicals of the 1580s 
and 1890s was that garbage is threatening 
public health, we must reform, Ingenious en- 
gineering will help. Municipal retuse incin- 
erators were the rage in American cities by 
the mid-1890s. In New York in 1903 useful 
items were picked from garbage passing by 
on conveyor belts. A trash-burning plant in 











Milwaukee produced electricityin 1913... . 

As I write, there is news about that 
exceedingly dangerous refuse of our civiliza- 
tion—millions of gallons of radioactive 
sludge left when plutonium and tritium are 
made for nuclear weapons. For 30 years it 
has been pumped into underground 
steel tanks. Some of the tanks have leaked 
and must be replaced. 

The newest solution is the world’s most 
expensive refuse and processing plant; A 
billion-dollar furnace to combine that 
sludge with powdered glass; then let the 
molten mixture solidify. in ten-foot-high 
canisters of stainless steel. Construction is 
to begin next year. Where will those canis- 
ters be buried? That has not yet been decid- 
ed; in any case, it'll be thousands of feet 
underground. 

What about garbage-disposal methods of 
the future? Two former Atomic Energy 
Commission scientists, William Gough and 
Bernard Eastlund, proposea “fusion torch”: 
a gigantic plant employing nuclear fusion to 
recluce trash to its basic chemical elements, 
to ultrapure raw materials. 


IGH IN SPACE, mostly unseen by the 
naked eye, some 15,000 man-made ob- 
jects are circling the earth. About 
5,000 are constantly tracked by sophis- 
ticated technology: pieces of exploded satel- 
lites, nose cones, separated bolts, what 
NASA calls space cebris. It's the refuse of 
man's most advanced endeavor—trash that 
may last longer than the pyramids of Egypt, 
longer than the human species, longer than 
anything else we know. 

Or maybe not. [ could hardly believe it 
when I heard it just now—an imaginative 
American aerospace engineer, Marshall 
Kaplan, envisions a scavenger satellite with 
mechanical arms controlled from the 
ground, to pick up orbiting junk that could 
be hazardous tospace travel. Aspace shuttle 
would bring it back to earth from time to 
time soit could be emptied. 

Imagine, a garbage truck in space, ... [] 


itions clash along the Nile, where the flotaain of our age mocies the 
timeless aresence of the Great Pyramid of Giza, erected 4,500 years ago to carry 
the spirit of ac pharaoh through eternity. Rude companions of progress, such 
scenes remind ws that we hove not yet completely come to terms with our trash. 
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By DON BELT 


Photographs by STEVE WALL 


ULY WAS DRY as a handful of dust, 
and August just burned up and blew 


away. Now September is reeling off 


one clear, cloudless day after another, 
and folks around here are getting 

edgy, Mountain preachers are talking Judg- 
ment Day and breaking out old-time prayers 
for rain, Moonshiners can’t get enough 
water from their streams to make whiske, 
Wells are ening dry 

Even the mighty Chattooga, a 50-mile 
torrent of mountain white water and one of 
America’s most spéctacular rivers, 1s tame 
and dispirited, a mere trickle of its former 
self, So anv death-defying trips I might take 
down this wild and scenic river will have to 
wait, at least until we get a good hard rain 

Meantime, let me introduce you to some 
folks who are just as wild and maybe even 
more scenic than any piece of real estate. 
They live in the rugged country surrounding 
the Chattooga Kiver, an area roughly 25 
miles long and 15 to 20 miles wide that in- 
cludes parts of the Blue Ridge in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, and (scorma. 

Until recently, many of these people made 
aliving as had their ancestors for more than 


two centuries—hunting, raising livestock, 
“rowing corn, apples, and cabbage by the 
signs of the #odiac, and generally minding 
their own business. But that way of life has 
all but disappeared within the past 20 years, 
leaving the latest generation of mountain- 
ecrs Lo scramble for their livelihood in such 
nontraditional pursuits as textile manutac- 
turing and tourism. They're trying to hang 
on to the remnants of their culture amid a 
whirlwind of change that threatens to blow 
them and their mountain heritage away like 
so much dust. 

Let me sav here that these are not the easi- 
est people in the world to know, They're 
hard as nails and gentle, complicated and 
simple, religious and irreverent—a-straight- 
faced, Bible-reading people, fearsome inan- 
eer and exceedingly slow to forgive. Yet 
they're the friendliest, most. hospitable 
people you could ever hope to meet—tfolks 
who'll do anything in the world for vou ex- 
cept give wp their pride. 

And that’s a mighty precious commodity 
here these days, thanks to a modern world 
that has come rearing into these hills and 
endangered traditions like the homeplace, 


With a hug at horvesttime, cabbage farmer Kenneth Jomes and his 17-year-old 
daughter, Sonva, celebrate a good crop in adrv year. Their family and those of their 
neighbors have tived for generations along the Chattooge—a wild river that 

rushes through Blue Ridge country where the Carolinas and Georgia converge. 
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Ttalked with the late Leonard Webb, then 
91 and one of Foxfire’s favorite contacts, He 
looked bleakly at new homes being built 
near his cabin on Scalv Mountain and ex- 
pressed a common sentiment of his gen- 
eration. “It breaks my heart to see these 
mountains gettin’ all skint up like this, If 
Tuz a younger man, I'd be on my way to 
Montana right this minute.” 


Mountain Spirit Weathers Change 


Yes, many aspects of the mountain cul- 
ture are passing away, just as surely as 
abandoned log homes back in the dark Ap- 
palachian forest are crumbling slowly to the 
earth. But I've also found the spirit of that 
culture alive and well and being handed 
down all over Chattooga River country. 

It's alive in the traditional love for the 
land of men like Jack Lombard, a 33-vear- 
old farmer from Mountain Rest, South Car- 
olina. Jack's an old-time turkey hunter who 
can cover more rough ground in an hour 
than anvone you'll ever see, Yet he's also 
an avid conservationist who will thrash 
through tangled underbrush all day long to 
show you scenery he considers unique. 

It's alive in the sturcly resilience of fam- 
ilies like the Burrells. of Warwoman Road 
outside Clayton, Georgia. Wife Mavis puts 
In & nine-hour day sewing seams into mens 
pants at Empire Manufacturing nearby, 
and husband Coyl is a carpenter hustling to 
feed his family during a prolonged recession. 
“We mountain people,” he says, “have seen 
our share of hard times over the years: Ma- 
vis and I think all thisis nist bringin’ us back 
in closer to the Lord.” 

And the spuirit’s alive—as just about any- 
one in Rabun County can tell you—in the 
old-fashioned mountain smarts of a fellow 
named Frank Rickman. 

Rickman doesn't look much like a cultural 
ambassador, political kingpm, or red-clay 
Michelangelo—all of which he's been la- 
beled for his role in grafting mountain cul- 
ture onto the 20th century. With his stout, 
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Free-lance writer Don Belt recenth: moved to 
Washington, D. C., from his native South Caro- 
lina. Thisis hie first article for NATIONAL GED- 
GkAPHic. Steve Wall, of Rutherfordton, North 
Carolina, 15 also a free lance. He photographed 
“Troubied Odyssey of Vietnamese Fishermen,” 
whichappeared in the September 1941 issue. 
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Mountain Gothic is more then a pose to 

proud Chattooga residents. “Just tale 

us the way we really are,” insist 

Winfred Speed and Brenda McConnell 

(facing page) of Rabun County, Georgia. 
The 50-mile-long Chattooga (above) 

was declared a national wild and scenic 

river by Congress in 1974. 
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broad-bellied swagerer, graving red hair and 
mustache, hobnailed hoots, rattlesmake- 
skin belt, and big fierce face that always 
seems half asleep, Frank looks more like the 
brawling, stomping, storytelling, wild-hog: 
hunting mountain boy that he also is—or, as 
he calls himself, “just an ol’ bulldoze man.” 

Indeed, it was while running a bulldozer 
up and down the steep slopes of north Leor- 
gia that Rickman began to sce creative pos- 
sibilities in the inevitable meeting of old and 
new. Speculating against evervone’s advice, 
he and his associates sculpted acountry club 


from the red clay hills and woods east of 
Clavton—followed by Ai combination eolt 
and ski resort, Sky Valley, north of town 


Films Provide Cash and fobs 


Then Walt Disney came to film Je Grea! 
Locomative Chase and was 50 impressed 
with Frank's troubleshooting that he made 
him a Holly wood-size offer to join his crew 

“Walt offered me so much money I 
wouldn't speak to him for two weeks,” 
Frank recalls with a roar and a slap of his 
knee. “I thought he was makin’ fun of me!” 
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Mext came Geltenmece, the movie ver- 
sion of James Dickey s best-seller, filmed on 
the Chattoors. Rickman was hired to over- 
sec locations, sets, extras; and general logis- 
tice—a role he’s now plaved in a dozen films 
and a hundred commercials, many of them 
drawn hereon the strength ot his reputation 

Niore important, Rickman has fought ev- 
erv step of the wav to include “his people” in 
the bargain—hiring local men to build mov 


ie sets for more money than they ve ever 
dreamed of, contracting mountain carpen- 
ters to build Sky Valley the old-time way 





Thirty-vear-old Ed Pave is another exam- 
ple: He learned building, blacksmithing, 
mule skinning—you name it—while work- 
ing with Frank on his various projects. Now 
Ed's putting that knowledge to work on the 
old stables near Clayton that he and his wife, 
Jill, have renovated and opened for tourists. 

“We need development to give people 
work and keep them here—as long as it 
doesn't go too far,” he says between hammer 
blows on the shoe of his prize Appaloosa 
stallion, Mano. He pushes hisstraw cowboy 
hat farther back on his head and turns his 











Putting or praying—or bothi—are 
available to visitors at Sky Valley, a golf 
aruf ski resort outside Clayton, Georgia 
Built by local businessmen, and 
craftsmen, the resort provides [35 full- 
time jobs and more than $35,000 a year in 
taxes fo 
Tourism ts the county's largest single 


labun County 


industry, followed by texctile-ond clothing 
manufacturing and forming, 
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fiery hatred for government tax on whiskey. 
Until 20 or 40 vears ago moonshining was 
one of the few ways a poor mountain farmer 
could raise cash. It also provided the active 
Ingredient in many of his wife s home reme- 


dies. Nowadays, making “drinkin’” whis- 


key (a5 opposed to “sellin’” whiskey, which 
has given the whole business a bad name 
with a dangerously impure product) is rare, 
practiced only by the boldest and most inde- 
pendent of small businessmen. 


Moonshiners Need to Be Fast 


“Looks like rain,” | say to no one in partic- 
ular, scanning the first cloudy sky we've 
seen ina long, long time: 


"Veah, boy,” the youngest of the moon-. 


shiners savs, looking at the woods around us 
instead of the sky. Nobody else is looking at 
clouds either. They are nervously watching 
the woods for movement, any sign that law- 
men are sneaking up on their still, which 
stands before us in full operation. If the law 
came, they would run like deer. Come to 
think of it, so would I. 

The old fellow has been “run” so many 
times that he now leaves the actual work 
around the stillto histwo helpersand spends 
most of his time keeping his eves peeled. 

The elder of the two is about 35 and is 
wearing overalls. He started helping out 
when he was 10, had been run by the time 
he was 14. His still was “cutdown” once (he 
suspects he was turnedin by arival), but he's 
never been caught. Even so, he stops work 
abruptly and listens, startled, whenever a 
limb falis back in the forest ora car passes on 
the nearest road, almost a mile away. 

The younger one is-a fresh-faced kid just 
out of hich school. He hasn't been run or 
caught or cut down, and it shows. He is the 
only calm one among us. 

Even without this kind of mental strain, 
moonshining would be a mighty touch wav 
to make a living. 

The still consists of a five-foot copper ket- 
tle filled with ground, fermented apples and 
sprouted corn, mounted in a concrete fur- 
nace and heated with propane gas to pro- 
duce steam. The steam is piped toa series of 
three wooden barrels, then through a four- 
by-four-foot plywood “heater box” and a 50- 

gallon drum of cold stream water—where 
the steam condenses and trickles out into a 
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catch barrel to wind up as 110-proof white 
lightnin’. Bear in mind that all this had to be 
hauled in after dark and built by hand. 

The moonshiners’ day begins in darkness 
with a long and tortuous hike over steep 
hills, carrying 50-pound bags of sugar on 
their shoulders to the still. A careless foot- 
print, a piece of litter, the slightest trace of a 
trail could mean capture and imprisonment. 

Their day ends in darkness, too, as they 
retrace their steps with all the whiskey they 
can carry. It is brought out in plastic milk 
jugs tied together—to be sold secretly, fora 
small profit, to people they hope they can 
trust. No wonder the old man looks weary. 

“Niconshinin’s just about the hardest 
workamancando,” he says. “Firstchancel 
get, 'm a-goin’ to quit.” 

“Tt'sa way to survive and all, but it ain't 
really the money,” says his helper, the older 
one. “It's the tradition.” 


Bluegrass Pickers Gather at Cuzzins 


It finally began to rain later that night, 
and I'm happy to report I was a free man 
when it dic. In fact, | was about as free asa 
fellow can met in this world—a few miles 
from the river near Mountain Rest, South 
Carolina, in a warm, dry country store full 
of happy peaple, | was sitting comfortably 
ona case of canned corn, listening to blue- 
grass pickers from all over Chattooga coun- 
try and picking along on.a borrowed guitar, 

The rain came suddenly, drumming the 
roof of Cuzzins store like an instrument. 

“That wouldn't be raia, would it?!” 

“Praise the Lord!” 

“AYYYYYYYYS yy yimen!!” 

“Prettiest song I've heard all year!" 

Backed into a corner of the brightly light- 
ed store, the dozen or so musicians appeared 
to have littl in common—old-timers in 
overalls, long-haired kids, mechanics tn oly 
uniforms, coliege cowboys from Clemson 
and Western Carolina—but most of them 
drive long distances every Saturday night to 
share the mawic inthis room. Some, like me, 
just hang around the edges and keep time. 
Others, like Chris and Jody King of Moun- 
tain Rest, are stars, 

Chris started coming here from hie home 
over on Village Creek Road six vears ago, at 
16, dragging along the banjo his father gave 
him before he died. At first he was justashy, 
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dark-eved little picker who stayed on the 
fringes and plunked along with the rhythm. 
His sister, Jody, then 15, did much the same 
on guitar. But the old-timers took a shine 
to them, mainly because they staved after to 
ask questions and were able to learn songs in 
a week that others took months to master. 

“What Jody and I did back then was to 
break those songs into little parts,” says 
Chris, now an agriculture stucent at Clem- 
son, “Then we'd practice each part over and 
over until we were ready to put them back 
together as the song," 

“The first thing they did when they got 
home from school was pick wp those instru- 
ments and play,” says their mother, Betty, 
“And it didn't step until they went to bed, 
It'sa wonder Im not crazier than lam now!” 

Lately, litte brother Greg has gotten into 
the act and usually manages to grab his 
Share of attention. The sight of a skinny 13- 
vear-ole] kid in overalls and baseball cap 
playing a stand-up bags fiddle twice his size 
ind clogging at the same time is something 
folks around here find downright comical. 


Rain Restores the River of Nightmare 


Music rang out into the rainy night, where 
the fields were soaking Itup. Later, at home, 
[tossed anc turned through a nicht of imagi- 
nary wild scenes from the river trip that had 
become more certain with every passing 
hourofrain. Upin North Carolina, rain was 
pouring down the south face of Whiteside 
Mountain, and the little creeks around 
Highlancds and Cashiers were rapidly rising, 
The Chattooga was becoming a river again. 

In the course of its $0 miles, the Chattooga 
grows from a halfhearted trickle to a river 
gone berserk, crashing headlong down the 
gorge. It butts heads with massive boulders, 
plummets from high cliffs, chews at banded 
gneiss bedrock, and drops more feet in an 
average mile than the Colorado, The upper 
Chattooga, especially, is a land of splendid 
Bolation. You can hike there al! day with 
only your own tracks among those of mink, 
deer, and raccoon. Oryou might ¢limpse the 
solitary figure of a bearded mountain man, 
squirrel hunting, who materializes on a cis- 
tant hillside and disappears in the brief 
moment-you look away to avoid staring. 

“The Chattooga is a place for lonely, 
brave, resourceful people,” says poet James 


Chattooga River Country 


Dickey, the author of Deliverance, who dis 
covered the rivers of north Georgiaon week- 
¢nd canoeing trips while working as an 
Atlanta advertising writer, “The fact that 
it was my own story that popularized the 
(“hattooga l< a crowning irony." 

Feeling neither brave nor particularly re- 
sourceful, [rose before dawn and set outinto 
the clear, rain-washed morning. | was meet- 
ing the fellow who had offered a month ear- 
lier to guide me through the Chattooga’s 
wildest rapids, a seven-mile stretch at its 
very end I've been hearing horror stores 
about since I first came here in 1973. 

The U.S. Forest Service estimates that 
some 21,000 people visited the river that 
year(up from 800in 1971, the vtar before the 
movie version of Deliverance), and I re- 
member thinking then that the commotion 
was taking its toll. Riverbanks were littered 
with beer cans and the wreckage of canoes. 
Vendors were hawking hot dogs on the rocks 
below the Highway 74 bridge. Local people, 
already angered at what they considered an 
insulting portrayal in Deliverance, had lost 
patience with having their baptisms, pic- 
nics, and fishing trips disturbed by exuber- 
ant rafters. Worst of all, an average of four 
careless, ill-equipped, or just plain unlucky 
people were dying on the river every vear, 

Congress solved many of these problems 
in 1974, when it protected the Chattooga un- 
der the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. Juris- 
diction was given to the Forest Service, 
which had acquired most of the land along 
the corridor and began regulating river use. 
Now, although the Forest Service expects 
some 40,000 to $0,000 visitors a vear, there 
are fewer deaths on the river, thanks to rules 
on equipment and river conduct. 

Even so, paddling a boat anywhere onthe 
Chattooga remains a dangerous proposi- 
tion. Once on the river, for one thing, there's 
practically no way out except by water. 
Bridges are few and far between, riverbanks 
are often too steep to scale or portage, and 
the nearest side road is usually miles away, 
throweh rough mountain wilderness guar- 
anteed to confound all but the most experi- 
enced woodaman. Then too, the river is 
littered with rapids. There are hundreds of 
chances to turn a canoe into tinfoil on this 
river, and at least that many ways to die. 

All this dawns on me as I stand in cold, 
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Taking the plunge on a river that has ritled 
25 people since 1970, raft passenger Mary 
Outlaw (right and below, fonvard) spills in 
Seven Foot Falls, one of fen heavyweight 
ropids within the seven mites of the 
Chattooga reserved for advanced white-water 
podidlers, Guide Mark Wagsta/f (at rear) 
refnieved her unharmed, maintaining the 
oupstandinie safety record of ie nvers 
commercial rafting companies 
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sozzy tennis shoes, paddle in hand, with a 
professional raft guide named Lamar Hud- 
gens. We are perched on a boulder overlook- 
ing Jawbone, onc of five heavyweight rapids 
occurring within 600 yards that deliver the 
Chattooga’s final knockout blows before it 
flows out into Tugaloo Lake. 

Swollen with the runoff from last night's 
downpour, Jawbone tsa real monster—tons 
of water roaring through a twisting roller- 
coaster drop of some 15 feet, with a huge 
sunken boulder in the center and a rapid 
below it the size of a cement mixer, A slab 
of sharp rock jutting out over the water— 
Decapitation Rock—complicates things 
further on the right, and fully half the river 
seems to drop steeply away and disappear 
into the black hole beneath it- 

Lamar tells me that several years ago an 
expert river. guide made a slight, yet crucial, 
paddling mistake here and slid down the 
steep trough of water running under “De- 
cap.” Tons of water pouring in after him 
ripped his life jacket off and folded his kayak 
around a submerged log, pinning him in- 
side, It took five hours to get his body out. 

Lamar is a taut, wiry 32-year-old with 
white blond hair ted down by a headband 
and a reckless reputation for doing things 
like running the Chattooga at night. 

“Aren't you afraid?” I ask him. 

“Nan, I love this river like a wife,” he 
says. “But I'd have to be real crazy not to be 
scared of it." 

On that happy note, we hike back up- 
stream and rejoin the anxious pair waiting 
in our raft, a vacationing couple from Flori- 
da who've come here, like so many, “to run 
the Deliverance river.” The husband has the 
frame and bulk of a football lineman; she, 
the softness, fair skin, and horn-rimmed 
glasses of someone who doesn't get outdoors 
much, I also have the impression she’s not 
enjoving this trip—her discomfort is appar- 
ent as she sits rigidly on the shoulder af the 
raft, grimly practicing paddle strokes in her 
oversize helmet and life jacket. 

“Now don't worry, y'all are gonna clo just 


fine!" Lamar says as he shoves us off from 
shore, and | search his face for signs of sar- 
casm as the current quickens beneath us. 

We went through Jawbone like drunken 
monkeys ina bathtub. Bodies slammed into 
one another. Water crashed in. The hus- 
band’s paddle flew through the air like a 
missile and cracked me in the mouth. And 
his wife, sitting too far out on the edge of the 
raft, did a quick backflip and was gone: I 
glimpsed her a second later—mouth open 
and gasping for air, her body small and piti- 
ful as the river swept her like a leaf over the 
boulder and down through the huge rapid. 

Luckily, another river guide positioned 
downstream threw herarope and pulled her 
to safety, She was shaking uncontrollably 
when we beached our raft, and her husband 
embraced her until she was warm and 
stendy enough to continue. 


Pride und Pravers on the Chattooga 


And then the strangest thing began to 
happen. As we twisted our way through the 
remaining rapids without mishap, it seemed 
that her confidence grew with every stroke 
of her paddle. 

“T can't believe | made it through that rap- 
id,” she said with a laugh. “I don't quite 
understand why, but I'm really glad that 
happened back there. I don't think I've ever 
felt this alive in my whole life.” 

Mountain folk admit they're baffled by all 
this—hy the craving city people have for 
tisking their lives on this river and by the 
world of fast food and concrete and glass 
they come from, where people buy things in- 
stead of building them and beans come from 
a can. And since that world is steadily clos- 
ing in on them, they're concerned, 

But for now, there are more important 
things to worry about. Last nicht’s rain 
soaked into the ground like a sponge; the 
roads are already kicking up dust, Tomor- 
row''s forecast is clear and hot, And tonight, 
unless I miss my guess, the proud mountain 
folk of Chattooga River country are going to 
be praving, once more, for rain. i 


Like shooting stars on an auturin night, droplets from a waterfall scatter past the 
maple leaves of a long, dry fall. For the farmers-dand mountaineers who live 

here, every change of seqaon presents a new challenge os they strugele to preserve 
their wars in a-world ready to rum them over, buy them out, and pass them by, 
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HE SEY over blessed and accursed 
Jerusalem sometimes seems on super- 
natural fire. Thunderexplodes through 
susts of snow. Darkness whelms the 
deep Valley of Kidron, from which will 
rise the many dead on the last of all 
days—and vet beyond, a light of stars, 
space, and time sets cistant Abu Tur aglow, 
as though truly ebewhere 

When the Old City of golden stone puts on 
its magic act, one does feel that it is the hill 
nearest heaven, where a man can cup his 
hand tothe wind and hearthe voice of Ged 
Faith: Here an angel stayed the hand of an 
obedient father about to slay his son. Faith: 
Here the Prophet of Allah arrived on a 
winged steed anc climbed to heaven, into 
the presence of God. Faith: Here the Son of 
(rod was killed on the Cross and rose from 
the dead to save us all from sin. Faith: Here 
the Ark will be found, the Temple rebuilt, 
and the true Messiah come at length to lead 
mankind toward Paradise. 

So they say 

And as long as men believe what they be- 
lieve, and act, piously or with cold cruelty, 
upon that belief, the dream and the tragedy 
of this unique city will goon and on 

Fromits ancient gates, roads lead away as 
they have for millenma, down toward the 
Merciterrancan seacoast westward, steeply 





down tothe Dead Sea eastward, south along 
mountain ndges toward Bethlehem, where 
Jesus and Davyid-were born, and to Hebron, 
where lies Abraham, and north toward 
the home of the old empires, Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Koman, Byzantine, that periodi- 
cally smashed Jerusalem and enslaved and 
slaughtered its devout people. 

But the true road to Jerusalem is passion, 
the gates are faith; the streets are memory; 
the inner sanctuary is the yearning soul. It is 
a place where myth may be reality and 
truths are mendaciqus, where men who 
remember persecution walk in narrow, safe 
paths of their own careful making; a city of 
walls within walls, of locked gates, bolted 
doors, of windowless first stories, of iron 
and stone, stone and iron 

And vet when the sky clears over the high- 
est of all peaks, that to the northwest called 
In Arabic Nebi Samwil, the Prophet Samuel 
(who, ttis-San1,15 buried there}, one remem- 
bers tts other name—Mount of Joy, thus 
christened by Crusader King Richard the 
Lion-Hearted for the emotion he felt at his 
first sight of the distant city of Jesus. 

The Christian kingdom the Crusaders 
trected in A.D. 1099, over the bones of the 
Jews and Muslims they exterminated after 
their victory, lasted only a century before 
Arab armies took the city back and Mushm 


Celebrating their nation, a soldier and his son join crowds on the eve of [sroet’s 
Independence Day, After victory in the Six Day War of 1967, the country occupied 
Jordantan East ferisalem, tnciuding the Old City, and confirmed the whole as 
her capitalt—an ancient jewish goal, but one lacking international recognition. 
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Bones of contention pit Israel's 
poverniment against da port of the nation's 
rehpious community, Here members of 
an ultra-Orthodox Jewish sect (right) 
corufront police ata demonstration 
aeoinst excovations of the ancient city 
thot King Dowd chose as the capital of 
[srael about 1000 Bc. The protesters 
beliewe that a medieval Jewish cemetery 
i being disturbed in wielotion of 
religious law. Despite repeated 
assurances by dig director Yigal Shiloh 
(below, center) that no bones have beer 
unearthed, Israel's chiet rabbis ordered 
digning ty stop. Government nuilings 
closed, then regpened the dig—a victory 
for supperters of separation of seculor 


dnd rabbinic tow. 





In those years, Israel built a modern city 
in West Jerusalem while Jordan held the 





east, a land of pastoral villages. Until June 
1967—the third day of the Six Dav War 
Ona wintry day last vear a former colonel 
ot the israel Detense Forces sat with meina 
warm bar and remembered 
“Who forgets such a thing?” he said. “We 
rushed St. Stephen's Gate, In the Israeli 
Army, always the officers first. We thought 


4544 





the Arab Legion would be there in force. In 
an hour, ] was at the Wall. I wept 


(in thal dav, for the first time in more 
than 1,500 years, a Jewisn state anc a Jew- 
ish army commanded all Jerusalem, and 
the pravers of Passovers bevond recounting 
had been answered in gunfire. 

For the numberiess fewish dead of the 
centuries, for whom persecution flowed 
with their mothers’ milk, and especially for 
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the victims of the Nazi Holocaust, this 
moment at the Western, or Wailing, Wall 
Judaism's most sacred site, all that remams 
of Herod's magnificent temple—was one of 
redemption, of a bursting pride and resur- 
rection of self-respect. It was the closing of a 
long contract The Lord had led them into 
this land always promised te them 

lL asked my friend if it had turned out the 
Way he Llhought it would 


Pus Fear in ferwsaiem 


he said. “Our hopes were too high.” 
Then he opened his left palm, bobbed his 
head a bit, shrugged, and said: "But... not 
so bad. We said we would build a Jewish 
state in the Land of Israel. And we built it." 


HEN I RETURNED to Jerusalem 
last year after alongabsence, [knew 
that she was In another period of an- 
guish. [ also knew that I would find 





The coveted sanctuary of three faiths 


EW STRUGGLES have £0 transfixed the 

world os those that have swirled from Sinai 
to Lebanon since the end of World War II. 
Few have carried greater danger of growing 
into worldwide conflagration. At the eve of 
the storm sits Jerusalem, on the spine of the 
Judsean Mountains ata crossing of major 
north-south and east-weel routes. Among the 
world's oldest continuously inhabited cities, 
the site was settled by at least 3000 Bc. ima 
mountainous setting as dramatic as the events 
for which it was to be the cradle, 

After capturing the fortified city from the 
Canaanites about 1000 5.c., King David made 
his capital here to unite the tribe of Judah 
with the northerly tibes of [erael on neutral 
ground. Jerusalem would never aain be 
neutral to-any Jew, 

A 50-year 
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century B.C. présaged a longer exile in the 
diaspora ordered by Rome in a.p. 135. Jews 
were allowed to return some 500 vears later, 
but not until the 19th century did Jerusalem 
again have a Jewish majority. From Roman 
times until the mid-20th century, the city was 
ruled by Byzantines, Arabs, Crusaders, 
Mamluks, Ottoman Turks, and British. 

A 1947 United Nations plan to partition 
British-mandated Palestine into Arab and 
Jewish states failed to take effect as bitter 
fighting broke out between Jews and Arabs, 
Proposed a3 an international sone, Jerusalem 
was left instead a divided city when cease-fire 
lines crew the borders Israel knew from 1945 
until 1967, The Six Day War then reunited the 
city under Jewish rule for the first time in 18 
centuries. 

Declared the capital of Israel in 1949, 
Jerusalem had its boundaries redrawn in 1967 
to include nearby Villages, fields, and open 
land.Im 1980 the Knesset reaffirmed it asthe 
capital “united in its entirety.” 
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Originally made Following defeat of bs United Nations The State of Israel, In (967 Israel 
caprtal by ces the Turks tn World sed separate secured by arms in overran East 
Dawid, be : War | Britain and Jewish (48, claimed West Jerusalem and © 
was destroyed by administered sh for Palestine, Jerusalem: it vo reatly enlarged 
Babylonian conquest Jerusalem, allowing with Jerusalem remained divided @ united city's 

In 5S870C butrestored Jewish and Arab under UN control, from Jordanian-held borders. Since then 
under Persian rule immigrants to surge aplan made moot Jerusalem for the population has 
a half century later, inte the erty. by war in 148, tS years. grown by half. 
















Eternal 
Jerusalem 


Victoriously rampant, the Lion 
af Judah on Jerusalem's seal 
(left) states well Israel's GHNTENORIEC Of SB CFE, 








See rOre ca: All ane ossce Woe eses on ots 
was once Arab land. Within the Old City — 
less than one percent of the municipal area 
—new construction has given rebirth to the 
Jewish Quarter, shelled by the Jordanians 

in 1948. Vash nite cay anette 
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her mood of sanctity and her memory some- 
how intact despite the galling human misery 
that comes with occupation, the politica 
dominance of one faith over the others 

Like most other pilgrims, | made my way 
to the hills—Mount of Olives, Abu Tuor(E vil 
Counsel), Scopus, Neb) Samwil—for the 
glory of old Jerusalem is its setting: “Get thee 
up into the high mountain: © thou that tell 
est good tidings to Jerusalem," sang [salah 
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a feeling echoed m this century by Israeis 
Nobel laureate S. ¥. Agnon: “Bare are the 
hills of Jerusalem the hills spread their 
glory like banners to the sky % 

But for those who loved the old open land- 
scape, the tidings are not good—the banners 
are being furled in concrete, as massive new 
neighborhoods rise like fortress walls on the 
commanding heights nevery direction from 
the Old City 

Following the 1967 war, Israel unilateral- 
ly drew the municipal boundaries for anew 
Jerusalem, Israel's “eternal and undivided 
Capital,” encompassing territory conquered 
from Jordan and increasing the city area 
from 44 square kilometers to 108. Neither 
the United Nations nor the United States 
has acknowledged the annexation, or the 
Capital status. Ten rural Arab villages found 
themselves within the new city limits (maps, 
nages 486-7). There followed.a series of ma- 
jor confiscations totalingsome 5 O00 acres of 
Arad land. for “public purposes” thai 
proved to be housing of extraordinary scale 
This open seizure of private property has 
heen the most rankhneg cause of present-day 
comity between Arab and Jew 

After the new neighborhoods of Gilo, Ra- 
mot, Neve Yaacov, and others on taken 
land have been completed, 40,000 apart 
ment units will be home toe 150,000 Israehs 
—a third azain.as many as the Arab popula- 
tion of East Jerusalem 

Inonly five years the Jewisn population of 
united Jerusalem has increased by 33,000 
to a total of 292,000. Arabs increased by 

With 407,000 people, 
Jerusalem is now Israel's larpest city. The 
historic Old City occupies less than one per- 


cent of Jerusalem's total area, 








IS OOO, ta 114.000 


WR MOST of the world's people, the Old 
Citvis Jerusaiem, that square kuiometer 
within the magnificent walls of Sulet- 
man, of such spiritual density that its 

magnetic field covers & planet, a neutron 

ctar of the human need to believe, 

Fram atop the ancient wall near Damas- 
cus Gate, where tourists now walk, it seems 
one organic structure that grew, stone by 
stone, wall by wall, house by house, roof by 
roof. dome by dome, tower by tower. Itisa 
labyrinth of 120 named and countless un- 
named narrow paths and lanes, only afew of 
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which—those that trace the Roman streets 
of the second century A.D.—run straight, 
and these are the ones lined with more thana 
thousand tiny shops and stalls. It is a dense 
human habitation of 29,000 people. Woven 
into it are the bits and pieces of its turbulent 
past: Crusader arches shadow the steep 
steps to Ramban Synagogue; a Roman 
square forms the basement of the Convent of 
the Sisters of Zion; the city wall of King Her- 
od holds upan Ottoman Turkish wall at Da- 
vid's Tower; Byzantine paving stones catch 
rain in their rippled surface near the Mosque 
of Omar. Maps traditionally divide it into 
four quarters—Christian, Muslim, Jewish, 
and Armenian—but in reality it has three 
centers of gravity (map, page 499). 

For almost 2,000 years, Jews have strug- 
gled to live close to the Western Wall. In 
today’s Jewish Quarter (largely rebuilt after 
being destroyed during the fighting of 1948 
and Jordanian occupation) are left ten of the 
seventy old synagogues and dozens of reli- 
gious academies. 

For 2,000 years, Christians have wanted 
to live close to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, site of Christ's death on the Cross, 
burial, and Resurrection, In the Christian 
Quarter today are dozens of churches and 
scores of monasteries and other religious in- 
stitutions belonging to the more than 20 
Christian sects here, among them Roman 
and Greek Catholic, Greek and Armenian 
Orthodex, Anglican, and Coptic, 

For 500 years, Muslim devout have want- 
ed to live near the Haram esh Sharif, the 
great platform on which the Temples of Sol- 
omon and Herod once stood and where now 
stand the glorious Dome of the Rock, Islam's 
oldest religious structure, and El Agsa 
Mosque, the third holiest in all Islam. Their 
mosques and madrasahs, or schools of reli- 
gion, clustered along the old retaining walls 
of the Temple Mount, along with the Gover- 
nor’s House, the courts of law, and libraries. 

lt took a good 1,700 years to make the Old 
City; one small piece of it would be the glory 
of any congregation oneéarth. And thisnotto 
mention the surrounds: Mount Zion on the 
southwest, where is located the reputed 
tomb of David, and, just above, the room of 
the Last Supper; or the Mount of Olives to 
the east, paved with the tombstones of de- 
vout Jews and the reputed tombs of Mary 


This Yearin Jerusalem 


and Joseph, and the church built over the 
rock where Christ agonized in the garden. 
Allina stunning setting of hills below racing 
clouds, plunging valleys, rolling brown de- 
sert, and spectacular vistas. As the Talmud 
says, of the ten shares of beauty in the world, 
Jerusalem has nine. 


MUST ADMIT I like the piace in foul 
weather, in spitting snow and cold. The 
few tourists huddle in damp coffee shops, 
pressing their noses against frosted win- 
dows. Afew Orthodox Jews march resolute- 
lv to the Wall, but in general the Old City is 
quiet, cold asatomb, Arabs in shops crouch 
over charcoal braziers and wrap their hands 
around small coffee cups. Outside the walls, 
the traffic of West Jerusalem churns around 
one-way streets, blowing horns as though an 
expectant mother were in each car. 

Then is the time to set your foot upon the 
Via Dolorosa, the Way of the Cross, going 
into the Old City by Damascus Gate, not St, 
Stephen's. For if you goin by way of St. Ste- 
phen's, vou will have to consider the veraci- 
tv of this way and its Stations of the Cross, 

“Christ did not go that way," a scholar 
once confided inme, “He was tried by Pilate 
near where the Armenian church is today. 
He then carried His Cross—just the cross- 
beam, notthe whole thing—down5t. James 
and up Habad, the Cardo Maximus of the 
Romans, and out the Garden Gate, which 
stood where David Street hits the bazaars 
today, That's the true Via Dolorosa,” 

“Can vou prove that?" Tasked. 

“No. [ only have archaeology, history, 
and common sense on my side.” 

Whereas, if you go in Damascus (rate, 
you can cut straight through to Abu Shuk- 
rei'sstnall but warm restaurant (four tables), 
where his sons carry on the reputation for Je- 
rusalem’s best /mmmeus, and look in on the 
antiquities shops, which sell museum sec- 
onds. A Canaanite goddess. A pot from He- 
bron, A coin from Jericho, 

Onthis day, though, Istoppedinashopin 
the Christian Quarter near New Gate, 
which Sultan Abdul-Hamid IT had permit- 
ted to be punched through the wallim 1889 s0 
Christians could have easier access to their 
holy places from the hospices like Notre 
Dame, then going up outside the walls. 

The father I met there held his feet toward 
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Fortresslike walls underscore the dual 
purpose of suburban housing complexes 
Lite (rile (left). They settle Jewish 
populations in former Arab areas and 
dominate strategic heights (preceding 
pages) above Palestinian Arab villages. 
Israel built the complexes largely on 
land confiscated from such villages, 
declaring the seizures were for a public 
purpose and femal under Israeli law- 
White lostngt ove acres of olive trees 
to bulldorers at Guo, the Salameh family 
(below) kept their home; they were one 
of four Palestinian fomilies to remain 
after the complex was built, Their 
forebears came here in 1948, refugees 
from the fighting in West ferusalern. 





a small charcoal stove while young men, 
Christian Arabs, drank brandy and the 
wind blew thin snow against the door 

“How many Christians ure there now 
in Jerusalem?" He pondered the question. 
“Tf by ‘Chistian’ you mean one who loves 
those who persecute him, who turns the 
other cheek and lives by the precepts of 
(Christ... none 

“You must realize that nine out of ten 
Christians here are Arabs, educated in mis- 
sionary schools identified tn the past with 
Arab nationalism. When the clouds of war 
between Muslim and Jew began to gather, 
the Christians began to leave—-to Jordan, 
the Persian Gulf states, the U.S, There are 
perhaps 12,000 Christians feft of the 25,000 
of 1948, and counting down, It is possible 
there will not be a living Christian commu- 
nity in the Holy Land in another few dec- 
ades, for the first time since the time of 
Christ. Well, it is not the land that is holy but 
the people who inhabit i.” 

Attempts at dialogue between the faiths, 
both formal and informal, have not gotten 
very far, As Anglican Bishop Kenneth 
Crage has written: “Sadly circumstances 
have greatly recuced the opportunities of 
Jerusalem as an intellectual centre for both 
Uislarnic and Christian] faiths.” 

One of the sticking points for Jews is the 
19-year silence of the Christian community 
while Jews were denied access to the West- 
ern Wall under Jordanian occupation, 

“The Christians clamor for their rights 
now,” an Israeli official told me, “but you 
didn't hear a peep when Jewish rignts of ac- 
cess were being openty violated.” 

Relations between Christian and Chris- 
tian in Jerusalem, on the other hand, have 
traditionally been the worst advertisement 
of their mutual faith—the Greeks, first on 
the scene, shouldering out the Latins, then 
both of them snubbing the Syrians and Ar- 
menians, then all of them being cool to the 
Protestants. The White Russians on the 
Mount of Olives call the Red Russians 
across town “Soviet atheists” and worse, 
while the Egyptian Copts and the Orthodox 
Ethiopians have been disputing, sometimes 
with fists and sometimes in court, for posses- 
sion of the mud huts that crowd the roof of 
St. Helena Chapel at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre itself 
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Then there are those lke my agnostic 
friend whom I met one day in the courtyard 
of the beautiful old American Colony Hotel, 
a truly Jerusalem house of stone and orange 
trees heavy with fruit in a warm spring sun, 

“T avoid commitment,” he said. “I have 
neither the strength nor the vears left for it. I 
see the drama unicid, the human comedy 
pass, [t's all such a second-rate Duriesque, 
isn't it? | have not met Yahweh here, nor 
Allah, nor God. I think they moved to Palm 
Springs a long time ago. It's a rather nicer 
desert, mn tite 

“You can make history go whichever way 
you please in Jerusalem. It’s like an obedient 
little donkey; switch it this way or that, it 
doesn't seem to care.” 





N A CITY of so many places, everyone 
soonerorlater finds one special, For Prot- 
estants, who came on the scene so late 
they enjoy only minimal privileges at the 

Holy Sepulchre, it may be the Lutheran 
Church of the Redeemer in the ancient cis- 
trict of Muristan, from the belfry of which is 
one of the Old City’s finest views, or Chnist 


Church, a sober, appealing Anglican estab- 


lishment of 1849 across from David's Cita- 
del near Jaffa Gate—the first Protestant 
church in the Ottoman Empire. 

Beyond is the Armenian Quarter, a small 
city within a city behind thick walls and a 
strong gateway that is locked and bolted 
each night at ten, 

There is something especially poignant 
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about the Armenians, because this Jerusa- 
lem compound is in fact the spiritual capital 
of a stateless nation of people living in their 
own chaspora. They were in Jerusalem in 
the fourth century, antl their Cathedral of 
St. James is the Old City’s most beautiful 
and authentic—a Crusader survival, a vast 
cave of a place hung with gleaming golden 
lamps, smoky with incense, spread with 
magnificent rugs, filled with the baritone 
thanting of the priests. James, the brother of 
Jesus and the first bishop of Jerusalem, rests 
under the main altar 

Fora visiting Jew, aspeécial place has to be 
Rivca Weingarten’s house because she ts still 
sitting in it 

“The army called me in 1967,” she told 
me. “I was the first person back into the 
Jewish Quarter. T came immediately to 
this. house, where so much history had 
happened.” 

[his house is at No. 6 Or Ha-haim Street, 
ina neighborhood now completely rebuutin 
lovely but heavy stone. In 1946, though, it 
was the residence of Rivca's father, Rabbi 
Mordechai Weingarten, the patriarchai fig- 
ure for the 25,000 Jews then living in the 
quarter, and the man who surrendered it to 
the Arab Legion 

“What could he do? They were women 
and children and an army of boys,” Rives 
aid, “Afterward, my father's heart was bro- 
ken. He never again laughed or smiled. We 
could not play the radio, noteven the piano, 
in his presence." 
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Riding owt storms-of criticism 
from both left and right, Israel's 
Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin (at left) fiercely defends 
Past jerusdlents annexation 
and the controversial new 
settlements on former Jordanian 
territory. Representatives of the 
ultra-Orthodox Agucat [sraei 
Party with whom he confers 
support the coalition of Hegin's 
Liktd and other parties 

Despite its stun four-seat 
majority, the Likud coalition nos 
been in power since the 1977 


elections 


National Geographic, April 1983 


With the help of the Jerusalem Founda- 
tion, Rivca has converted the old house into 
a museum of Jewish life as it was lived in the 
quarter long before the destruction of 1948. 
It is a compelling and beautiful memorv— 
a bedroom with many beds, including two 
sizes of cribs:.a kitchen where one can all but 
smell the baking and the cooking that went 
on in small, tin, coal-burning stoves; the 
guest room with its gilded mirror and couch 
made from boards and crates; the inner 
courtyard where most of life was lived. 

In a separate room, the worn but lovely 
objects by which men earned their bread— 
the reeds and quills of the scribe, the copper 
shoeshine stand, the wheel of the knife 
sharpener, the stake and lasts of the cobbler. 

Simple and fundamental, this series of 
rooms touches any human heart, for it re- 
flects the endurance of the small against the 
mighty forces of history. — 

“We called it the Old Vishuv Courtvard 
Museum,” Rivea continued. “The term is 
used to designate the group of Jews that 
came to Jerusalem around 1700, mostly 
from Spain, long before the so-called First 
Alivah, or wave of immigration, which 
came in 1882. Ours is the fifth generation of 
Jews to live in this house. 

“There were always riots, It seems, when 
I was a girl here. Always trouble, and the 
house was bombed more than once. 

“At the came time, between the troubles, 
there was a common life. Many Jews had 
Arab landlords. | remember that at Pass- 
over our Arab friends brought us food, and 
we cid the same forthem during Ramadan.” 


ReHERE 1S ANOTHER special place that 
touches the heart, but this one with rue. 

Tt is the Khalidiva Library on the Street 

of the Chain, that ancient thoroughfare 
that carries the Muslim pilgrim to the pre- 
cincts of the sacred Haram. 

The Khalidi family came to Jerusalem 
with Sultan Omar ibn al-Khattab, the sec- 
ond caliph of the Prophet Muhammad, in 
A.D. 638. It was Omar who built a small 
mosque where the Dome of the Rock would 
rise $0 years later, 

Scholars, lawyers, government officials. 
the Khalicdis assembled over the years a 
magnificent library on Arab history, But 
now the door is shut and bolted. Afew doors 
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away Dr. Haidar Khalidi admitted me to his 
house, some yards from the main passage to 
the Western Wall from the Old City. We 
went upstairs fo a room that overlooks an 
open courtyard, its roofline ringed by 
barbed wire put up by the Israeli authori- 
ties. This I took to be an unsubtle reminder 
that perhaps Dr. Khalidi should move to 
where he would be more welcome, 

“[ will not discuss the present situation,” 
he said in a kindly but firm tone, “because 
you are an American, and because it is too 
complicated.” We had strong coffee and 
spoke of Arabic history. But downstairs, in 
the Street of the Chain, waited a man pet- 
fectly willing to discuss the situation. 

He said: 

“When the word came to us in 1971 that 
the British, who had been only four years in 
this land, were going to give it away to the 
Jews, my eves were opened. We ran into the 
streets with the madness of young people, 
thinking to end this injustice with a club. 

“Why must we Palestinians continually 
pay for the sins of vou Christians? If your 
conscience was stricken, why didn’t you 
take the Jews out of the gas chambers? Why 
did you send them here with guns, tanks, 
and planes to take our land? 

“The Zionists want me to go away, but I 
will die and be buried in the land of my fa- 
thers and grandfathers.” 


Mm FEW DAYS LATER 1 called on a 
young? Jewtsh couple recently moved 
into the néw neighborhood of Ramot 
It occupies the lower slope of the high- 
est hill (875 meters) in the entire regron— 
Richard the Lion-Hearted's onetime Mount 
of Jovy. From the approach road across the 
deep Valley of Soreq, the four- and five- 
story apartment blocks in rank after rank 
loom like a fortress. 

Tamy and Joseph Koren’s apartment is 
well furnished, comfortable, warm with 
rugs and wall hangings. Though she can see 
French Hill, in “downtown” Jerusalem, 
from Ramot and can get there in ten min- 
utes, Tamy still feels that she is somewhat 
isolated, perhaps because-she was born ina 
comfortable and secure suburb of Jerusa- 
lem. Ramot, new, big, and still only half fin- 
ished, has a feeling of being not really a part 
of anything. 
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“Our families helped us," Joseph said, 
When l asked himaboutthe cost. He makesa 
good living as an environmental designer, 
but... “Ifyou don't have families to help, it 
is Very difficult to find a good place to live.” 

A flat in Ramot, or Gilo, or Maale Adu- 
mim on the way to Jericho now costs the 
equivalent of $50,000. The government will 
lend a qualified buyer as much as two- 
thirds; the rest has to be negotiated with the 
seller, With inflation now at 130 percent a 
year, prices keep rising. 

Still, it is far more difficult to find an 
apartment to lease. Some so-called kev- 
money flats are held by longtime tenants 
who cannot be dislodged while alive if they 
meet the rent payments: 

The lucky ones hive in the old sections of 
Talbeiva (formerly middle- and upper- 
class Arab houses, the best in town) and 
Rehavia, a pleasant, shady, Jewish section 
where establishment types years ago found 
large, comfortable places at low monthly 
rentals and are fixer! in them for life. They 
can even pass on the lease as part of their 
inheritance. 

Like other young Jerusalemites 7 met, the 
Korens were weizhed down by the airof ten- 
sion that inhabits the country, the recurrent 
warfare, and the lack of upward mobility in 
Israeli society, 

“Gntil very recently, the average age of 
the Knesset,” he told me, “increased by one 
year during each year of its existence.” 

What makes it all bearable is to live in Je- 
rusalem. “If I couldn't live in Jerusalem, I 
wouldn't live in Israel!" isa remark [heard a 
dozen times, 

Adeep attachment to the place, some feel- 
ing that it is traly important, begins to deep- 
en in the soul, and then you know that 
Jerusalem will stand in the door some spring 
morning, with her golden stones and tlow- 
ers, her intimate friendship with God and 
Allah, her vivifying beauty and melancholy 
ruin, and call vour name. 


OR CENTURIES before the British 
captured itin (917, the city was a Turk- 
ish backwater, a place of poor sanctuar- 
ies, poorer pilgrims, dirt streets, and 

farbage dumps. 
Outside the walls, the tsarist Russians 
started to (Continued on page 506) 
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ACRED CITY, Jerusalem ts 
a focus of faith for a third of 
| the world’s population. 
Within walls built by the 
Ottoman Sultan Suleiman the 
Magnificent in the mid-1500s, 
the city’s four quarters reflect 
both the commonalities and 
divisions among Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim beliefs, 

For Jews, Yerushalayim ts 
both Holy City and symbol of 
nationhood. Here Solomon 
built the first Temple, and, in 
Roman times, King Herod 
aggrandized the second on the 
site now occupied by the Dome 
of the Rock. 

In Islamic belief, the 
ascension of Muhammad to 
heaven took place from the 
same spot, making Al-Quds, The 
Holy, the third most revered 
city in Islam, after Mecca and 
Medina. 

To Christian faithful, the 
Old City ts filled with reminders 
of the life of Christ. He entered 
Jerusalem in triumph; through 
its streets, along the Via 
Dolorosa, He carried the Cross 
to Gelgotha, the place of 
Crucifixion, believed to have 
been where the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre now stands. 

Armenian Christians have 
held residence tn the city stnce 
the fourth century, considering 
Jerusalem a spiritual haven for 
a people who have no sovereign 
territory of their own. 













in ALD, (24 the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian built what he called Aetia 
Capitolina on the ryins af Jewnh 
Jerusafem, The main roads of his city 
persisted and fater became the 
defining boundaries betwaen 

the Muslim, Jewnh, Chrintras, 

and Armenian Quartert. 
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On aateep, rocky, defensible 
pees ot ba pa irq 
walled erty, archaeologists 
hove uncorered remains of 
the Canaanite city that David 
conquered and Solomon | 
adorned, salad 
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In shops of the Sug Khan ez- 
et (facing page), along the 
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ancient Raman ered that now 


separates Christian and /histum 
Chiarters, residents of 

lerusalem can buy vegetables 
and housewares, 

At Damascus Gate (above) 
vendors spread goods for crowds 
drawn to the city for worship 
during the Mustim hotly moni 
of Ramadan. Near dt. 
Stephen's Gate, shouldering an 
elaborate ¢ i ISPernser, 
Muhammed Hatlowanti serves 


tami, a COOLUTE rut 
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NGUISH overwhetms an A 
bysta nder (above) as shots ring 
out from the Dome of the Rock 

COM pou! nd (right center) during 
lan Goodman's onslaught. 
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Israeli paratroopers are cae wil up 
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ROM THE TOMB OF CHEIST in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre (left) during 


Foster observances, the Greek Orthodox 


Patriarch emerges and passes along the holy 


Are to others to celebrate the Resurrection. 
he Western Wall (below) draws Jewish 


ithful from around the worid. The lemple 





Mount above it remains under Mustim 


jurisdiction, and Jews are gt sat by 


rabbinic law from pravin 
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(Continued from page 403) improve things 
with their massive compound, a fortress 
that rosein 1864 on the hill called el-Meidan 
Where the Assyrians, the Roman Tenth Le- 
gion, and the Crusaders had all camped. 
Large bits and pieces of it, including the ca- 
thedral and the former hospice that became 
the British military prison, are still there. 
Bits and pieces of everything are still there 
in West Jerusalem; the landscape harbors 
the ironic, the pathetic, the bloodcurdling. 
In that old prison stands the cell where 
young Meir Feinstein and Moshe Barazani 


blew themselves up with a hand grenade. 


emugeled inside an orange rather than allow 
the British to hang them as terrorists; tt 
seems as if the event happened vesterday 
rather than four decades ago; the walls are 
pocked with the blast, and Feinstein’s heroic 
speech—“the Holy Land, the land predes- 
tined to serve as the lighthouse for man- 
kind”"— echoes there still, Just berond is 
the execution chamber with its gallows and 
its noose. 

The building is now the Hall of Heroism, 
documenting in photograph and exhibit the 
struggle between the British government 
and the Jewish underground groups Lehi, 
Etzel, and the Haganah. The first two, com- 
monly known as the Stern Gang and the 
Irgun, left a trail of blood; the Haganah, 
supported by the great majority, developed 
into the modern Israel Defense Forces. 

On the wall of one of the cells is a poem 
by Vladimir “Ze'ev” Jabotinsky, terrorist 
turned hero: 


Carry aterch to turn, to ignite. 
Since quiciude is ike mire 
Risk your blood and your soul, 


Ttis a deeply moving place—horrible and 
heavy with past atrocity and mayhem, 
Equally moving, and far more majestic, is 
the tree-shaced northern slope of Mount 
Herzl, where Israeli military dead sleep be- 
neath blankets of flowers, their hames writ- 
ten on pillows of stone. But more moving, 
still, is Yad Vashem, where the Nazi Holo- 
caust is énshrinedin black memory. An¢ter- 
nal flame flickers in a darkened chamber, 
the floor of which is craven with the names 
of concentration camps—eraven forever in 
the memories of all Jews, Outside, a black 
sculpture: writhing, emaciated figures in a 


bramble of iron thorns. The sun that shines 
onthe graves of Mount Herz] does not pene- 
trate Yad Vashem. 


S JERUSALEM ALL CHANGE and dis- 
combobulation and madmen? I went to 
see Yehuda Amichai, who observes a 
higher calling than politics; he makes 

poems out of Jerusalem's stone, a profession 
best described in his-own fines: 


All the generations before me 
donated me, bit by bit, so that I'd be 
erected all at once 

here mm Jerusalem, like a house of 


He writes often of places like Damascus 
Gate and of the tourists who throng that por- 
tal. Infact, he had anew poem titled “Tour- 
iste” in his pocket when we set off fora walk 
to Mahane Yehuda, the marvelous old Jew- 
ish market that occupies several blocks off 
Jatfa Road, 

Yehuda Amichai looks like his poetry, as 
Byron looked like his. He is deceptively 
humble, short and round and rhymed chin 
to elbow to knee. His mobile face beams 
with sadness or frowns with joy. 

Lasked him how it was possible to live and 
write in Jerusalem without falling into the 
abyss of political agonizing. 

“Tama working poet," he shrugged. “lam 
attached to. me institution, T must make 
poems for my brea,” 

And, I soon discovered, for his cheese and 
lettuce and candy and beet, for before long 
we were within the mobbed confines of the 
market, streets and lanes lined with hun- 
dreds of shops, stalls, carts, stands, and 
counters selling foot-wide heads of lettuce, 
two-pound radishes, whole barrels of olives, 
freat wheels of cheese, blocks of rich choco- 
late, heaps af cashew nuts and pistachios, 
stacks of still warm bread, baskets of apples, 
apricots, tangerines, and oranges, shoes, 
cigarettes, and taped American music, and, 
of course, hummus. 

I was reminded of his new poem: 


... ¥ou see hat arch from the 

oman period? 

it's not omportant: 

Butnextioit,,, there sitsa man wha's 
bought fruitand vegetables for his family, 


Nationd!l Geographic, April 1983 


For those who prefer the Roman arch, 
Jerusalem has a wonderiul new one on dis- 
play, just beneath and to the north of Da- 
mascus Gate, the most impressive of the 11 
(4 closed) that pierce the Old City walls. It 
was uncovered during construction of a new 
amphitheatered entrance to the old gate: 

Yitzhak Yaacovy was admiring the an- 
cent arch when I met him there. He is the 
municipal officer responsible for East Jeru- 
salem, and to him has fallen the task of con- 
tinuing the public works that began in 1947: 
replacing the antiquated sewer system of the 
Old City with anew one, putting in electric- 
ity, replacing the forest of ugly television an- 
tennas that defaced the low skyline with 
cable, and repaving the lanes and streets. 

“It is a tedious and boring job,” Vitzhak 
said as we made our way toward an Arab 
coffeehouse, “We work hole by hole, street 
by street, and plan to have water and elec- 
tricity in every shop and house. We have 
completed the Jewish and Christian Quar- 
ters and are working on the Arab section.” 

The city has yielded up treasures during 
the renewal—great paving stones from the 
time of Christ found during sewer construc- 
tion along the Via Dolorosa and now incor- 
porated into the living street, 

“Why put them in a museum?” Mayor 
Teddy Kollek later asked me. “This should 
be a living city; there is a certain feeling to 
walking on 2.000-year-old stones.” 

The only mayor that Jerusalem has had 
since reunification is a stocky man now 
nearing 72 but with undiminished energy 
(page $10). Often called the only world 
statesman who operates out of a mayor's of- 
fice, Teddy is credited with an evenhanded 
approach to problems that would drive oth- 
er men to an extreme—and denounced by 
those for whom he has not kept his promises. 

His comfortable but modest office in West 
Jerusalem, near New Gate, is asmall gallery 
of old prints, lithographs, and watercolors 
of Jerusalem. 

“We must. do many things quietly,” Ted- 
dy told me. “Everything works as long as it 
is not publicized. The Arabs are apprehen- 
sive. If they cooperate, they do so at great 
risk from Arab terrorists, One lawyer was 
willing to run for office in the city, but he 
was told he would have to drive around in 
an armored car for the rest of his life,” 
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In the elections of 1978, Teddy won ina 
landslide that included 9,000 Arab votes— 
twice the number cast in 1973, but still less 
than 20 percent of eligible Arab voters. 

“Jerusalem must maintain its tracitional 
mosaic,” he told me: “I'd like to see Arabs 
treated here the way we would like to see 
Jews treated in the Soviet Union, or any- 
where else.” 

He is praised for accomplishing some im- 
portant negatives—cutting a planned hotel 
by several floors and keeping the Hilton 
tower in far West Jerusalem. Six of seven tall 
buildings on drawing boards disappeared. 

Teddy's international reputation comes 
in part from his ability to raise significant 
sums of money from Jews around the world 
to improve the amenities of life in Jeru- 
salem. His instrument is the Jerusalem 
Foundation. 

Since its inception in New York in 1966, 
the tax-exempt (in the U.5., Britain, and 
Canada) foundation has poured 80 million 
dollars into more than 400 city programs, 
ranging from reconstruction of the earliest 
Jewish housing outside the walls to presen- 
tation of Arab plays in the Old City. 

The Jerusalem Foundation is also helping 
archaeology come ever closer to finding the 
palace of that renowned first king of biblical 
Judah and Israel, David. They are looking 
along the flank of Mount Ophel, which runs 
southeast from the city wall and overlooks 
the Kidron Valley and the Gihon (“gushing”) 
Spring. 


SHAT GUSHING SPRING is where Je- 
rusalem began, more than 3,000 years 
ago; Canaanite pottery that old has been 
found nearby. The first settlement was 
handy tothe spring but located, for purposes 
of defense, on the bulge of ground above it. 

The Jerusalem that David captured and 
made his capital, it turns out, had begunasa 
tiny mud-brick village plastered to the hog- 
backed hill. The Bible tells us how he finally 
took the place from its Canaanite defenders 
by subterfuge; sneaking his soldiers in 
through a cistern, in all probability a net- 
work of tunnels leading to Gihon Spring and 
upward into the village. 

For the past five vears, Dr. Yigal Shiloh 
has led a small army of 120 volunteers, 
supervised by 35 graduates and students of 
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Hebrew University’s Institute of Archaeol- 
ogy, ina Massive excavation along the east- 
erm rice 

Thes Shiloh be- 
lieves ts a portion of the defense svstem 
belonging to the roval precinct, King Da- 
vid's fortresslike palace. [tis astepped-stone 
structure 60 feet high and 5() feet wide. At 
one level the diggers found a Canaanite cit- 
adel of 1300 B8.c. and, above that, Israelite 
kilns of 1000 B.c., David's era. 

lt was left to David's 50n Solomon to ex- 
pand the tow 


have found what Dr 





yn northward and build the 
famous cedarwood, gold-sheathed Temple 
In 1981 Dr. Shiloh had an unwelcome 
group of volunteers, ultra-Orthodox Jews 
who leaped into his excavations, 
ving, to protest the possible desecration 
of Jewish graves. After an ugly fray, police 
dragged the protesters away, but the end 
was not yet. A bill already introduced in the 
Knesset would require 


eo rica. 


are hac ologists tO 


stop digging immediately if they come upan 
a human bone the Chief 
Rabbinate declared the bone fewish, exca- 
vation would cease 

To protest the a group that 
numbered most of Israel's leading archae- 
ologists assembled on a hill opposite the 
Knesset, milling about with placards and 
bullhorm. Vienel Yadin, who excavated 
Masada among other famed sites and once 
as deputy prime minister, was still 
furming after the meeting 

“This will be the end of archaeology in 
Israel,” he said 

“How can vou tell whether a 2,000-year- 
old bone is Jewish?” he was asked. 

“You re e asking me? [his fa minority of 
fanatics trving to exerciseits Will. Well, they 
willleave meno choice. Twill dig, and I will 
ro to prison’” 

That evening [ consulted with my old 
fnend David Eothschild at his small, 
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popular restaurant Fink, an oasis for many 


a correspondent over the troubled years of 


Israel's existence. A good cup of goulash, a 
bottle of superb Israeli wine, and the dis- 
pensing of old wisdom are welcome events 
at the close of a hectic dav. 

“He will dig.” said David, “and he will not 
go to prison. One never sups the soup at 
cooking temperature. In Jerusalem one man 
closes the door and another opens it.” 

The same Orthodox minority behind the 
“bones bill” was caught last year doing some 
archacology of tts own—into the Temple 
Mount itself, under the great shrine of the 
Dome of the Rock! A group of fanatics was 
presumably searching for the holy of holies, 
containing the Ark of the Covenant—Isra- 
el’s most sacrecl object, not seen for 2,000 
years. A secret tunnel was discovered when 
Muslim worshipers above noticed the water 
had mysteriously drained out of a well 
Amid a roar of protest by indignant Arabs, 





This. Year in Jerusalem 


police reacted quickly, and the tunnel was 
coon Walled up. 


HE DIVISION between secular and or- 

thodox in Jerusalem ts paralleled by a 

growing division between the Central 

European Ashkenazi Jews and the Ort- 
ental Sepharcim. 

Israel was built by those to whom the 
Holocaust had left no other choice. The 
19th-century founders of Zionism were Eu- 
ropean intellectuals; the first settlements 
in Palestine were made by Russian and Pol- 
ish socialists reacting to the repressions of 
isarist regimes. The Holocaust survivors 
were European 

Under the doctrine of the ingathering of 
the exiles, the doors of the new state in 1448 
were thrown opento all Jews; many began to 
arrive from Yemen and Iraq, and large 
numbers from Morocco and Tunisia, These 
Oriental Jews were of the Sephardic persua- 
sion and came from a ditferent backeround 
of persecution, chiefly Arab. They dressed 
in a Middle Ewstern fashion, ate Middle 
Eastern food, and took up their first resi- 
dence in tents, living like the Bedouin. Ilit- 
erate, unskilled, flat-out poor, they Tell upon 
the strugeling new state expecting miracles 
of education and wealth. 

The Oriental populations have leaped 
upward and now represent a majority, as 
much as 60 percent. Yet they are propor- 
tionately underrepresented in the Knesset 
and hold relatively few positions of power, 
wealth, and influence. And social frictions 
have grown 

“Listen,” said a computer mathemati- 
cian. “If weever get peace, we'll have a civil 
strugele around here that will make us wish 
we had the Arabs back as enemies. Europe- 
an Israelis are concerned that they may find 
themselves members of a poor Middle East- 
ern state inthe midstof others like it. The de- 
mogranphics here are a matter of real concern 
to the Europeans, believe me.” 

In Jerusalem the Orientals crowd into 
places like the old Arab district of Musrara, 
next to the former no-man’s-land near Da- 
mascus Gate, and into hatamen and other 
pre-1967 neighborhoods: 

They live in large families crowded into 
few rooms. Half of the city’s population lives 
in families with four or more children, and 
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East Jerusalem has been increasing 
economic dependence upon the State 
of Israel by the Arab populations, 
especially those who have lost their land 
and rural occupations 
Each day 28,000 Arab workers stream 
into Jerusalem by taxi from nearby villages, 
on foot from East Jerusalem, by jam-packed 
bus. Most work as day laborers, especially 
in construction, building the new Jerusalem 


on property taken from them earlier 
“slavey jobs,” is 








what the Arabs call 
them, and the former no-man's-land outsicle 
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Damascus ate, where the buses and taxis 
arrive with the work force, 1s called the 
“slave market, ’ 

[tis amad scene early in the morning asa 
hundred and more men seeking a days 
wages mob the Israeli cars that arrive. A 
person looking for a singie worker for a day 
suddenly fines four of them piling into his 
back seat and struggling among themselves 
to be the one who stavs. 

At some point, a tidal movement sweeps 
through the crowd asa mounted police of- 
ficer arrives to disperse it. He hands out 
fines for loitering to those he runs down and 
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ralches—40 Israeli shekels, paid ; 
office, A man who finds no work and is 
caught bv the horseman is unlucky indeed. 

Wiest of the Arab labor force comes to 
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land given 
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It is apres odo well in Israel. Busi- 
nessman Abner Pe reg has a lovely home in 
Talberya, erhans Jerusalem's most sought- 
yorhood. Like many other mem- 
bers of the establishment, he served with the 
British Armyvin World War I]. a member of 
the Jewish Brigade stationed in Italy 
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man. “They have no land with their house. 
But mavbe we have changed their minds 
about land, because they are always trying 
to take ours.” 

He pointed to several detached houses on 
ahill:“Captured by the Jews,” he said, using 
the universal term in Jerusalem for land that 
has been confiscated. 

“They came there in 1967 and told the 
owners: Go away from this place! This land 
has been taken! © 

“This was once a peaceful green valley, 
with green fields and orchards and strong 
young people. Now the voung people leave 
to go to Jordan and America, and the village 
isold men who are laborers forthe Jews. We 
are living ina hard time.” 

Jerusalem's litany of terror has many pas- 
sages, Jews dead, Arabs dead—Passover 
1920, May 1921, August 1929, the 1936 
Arab rebellion. The bombing of the Semira- 
mit Hotel, the Jewish market—again and 
again, the blood sacrifice. 

Two events especially have seared therm- 
stlvesin the city's memory so deeply they are 
neither mentioned nor forgotten. 

At four o'clock on the morning of April 9, 
1948, 132 Jewish terrorists from the [reun 
and Stern Gang fell upon the peaceful, 
sleeping Arab village of Deir Yasin, west of 
Jerusalem. For eight hours, terrible murder 
occurred until more than 200 men, women, 
and children lay dearl, 15 houses dynamited. 
The corpses were piled in a nearby quarry 
and burned, and that pillar of black smoke 
has darkened the Jerusalem air ever Since. 

Today a hospital for the mentally ill cov- 
ers the site; many think that use appropri- 
ate. Irgun leaders like Menachem Hezin 
(who was not present at Deir Yasin) have de- 
nied the accusation of atrocity; the deaths 
were a result of what he considered, then 
and now, a legitimate military action. 

Five days later, on Wednesday, April 14, 
thousands of enraged Arabs ambushed the 
weekly convoy taking supplies and person- 
nel to the Jewish university and hospital on 
Mount Scopus, which had been cut off from 






Jewish Jerusalem by Arabirregulars, On the 
road to Scapus, near the Orient House Ho- 
tel, dynamite stopped the convoy at 9 a.m. 
An intense battle went on until dark, while 
the British did littl: or nothing to intervene. 
There were left 78 dead in the smoking hulks 
of armored carsand buses—doctors, nurses, 
scholars, adreadful waste. 

Why remember such things? Are they not 
too horrible to remember, when the memory 
brings no redemption, no salvation, no for- 
giveness? It is not stones vou see in Jerusa- 
lem, the most permanent of all of man's 
artifacts: it is the living and fragile web of 
memory, a enduring as hatred, as deep as 
love, Memories there are millennia old; they 
reach to the root of human life and nature, 
and man stands naked before them, fully 
revealed as animal and angel. 


OWARD EVENING, there were few 
hghts in olel East Jerusalem. The shops 
had shuttered in another strike following 
| more violence in the West Bank. The city 
was quict and somber. Prayers were going 
upto heaven from mosque, church, and syn- 
agogue—seeking the justice of Allah, the 
salvation of Christ, the coming redemption 
of the Messiah. 

So it goes this vear in Jerusalem—the 
Arab despondent in his Palestine, the Chris- 
tian uncertain in his Holy Land, the Jew 
triumphant in the Land of Israel, yet all 
summoning will and courage to survive this 
history, to preserve theancient commitment 
to the most revered of man’s cities, which 
like a vast stincdial of golden stone counts 
down the vears to the final one when all 
bargains are sealed and promises kept. 

In that final time, then will every man 
take the hand of his brother in love and 
understanding and forgiveness; then will 
love bloom like a million spring flowers on 
the desert slopes of Kidron; then will man- 
kind come into its inheritance of peace— 
peace forever, peace everlasting, peace 


without end. 


So they say. Oo 


Tears are not new to the military cemetery on Mount Herzl, where young 
worten in the [sraeli Anny mourn at the funerals of three of the first soldiers 
killed in lest June’s ighting in Lebonon. Nearby ts-the tomb of Theodor Herel, 
whose work as a Zionist laid the foundations for the Stote of Israel, 
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By BILL RICHARDS 
Photographs by STEPHANIE MAZE 


HE NIGHT is the sweet stuff of tropi- 
cal fantasy. A soft wind ruffles the 
palms overhead; the sea, both dark 
and luminescent, pounds the beach 
hey sid the lights of San Juan, A dozen cou- 
ples, caught upin the Latin rhythms of Héc- 
tor Lapez’s |2-piece band, whirl and sway in 
the shadows of a small beachfront night 
spot, while Héctor sings: 





What will become of Boringquen 

My dear God 

What will become of my children 

Of my inome, 

Boringuen land of paradise . . . 

pearl of tite seas... .* 

The notes fade, but the bittersweet words 
of the 19305 lamento by Rafael Hernandez 
for the island the Indians once called Borin- 
quen and the Spanish eventually renamed 
Puerto Rico seem to hane in the night air. 

What will became of Boringuen 

“The songwriters back then, they wrote to 
inspire people to love their island,” Héctor 
said, joining me after the set fora beer, “Just 


like them. I love it here too, but perhaps it 
has been too easy living in such a beautiful 
place. Now we are facing some hard deci- 
sions about our future. Puerto Ricans are 
afraid of the changes they may bring. We ar- 
gue endlessly. Why can't we just make up 
our minds?” 

Strange conversation amid such lulling 
beauty. Yet during weeks of crisscrossing 
the Cordillera Central, the mountainous 
crown of this bullet-shaped island, and ex- 
ploring miles of its reet-combed Atlantic and 
Caribbean coustlines, [ heard the same 
doubts repeated with impatience 

After nearly five centuries of absentee di- 
rection—first by Spain, then by the United 
Stutes—Puerto Ricans are wrestling with 
themselves to resolve, in their own way, the 
uncertainties of the future 

Lying at the eastern end of the Greater 
Antilles, Puerto Rico is a stepping-stone to 
the rest of the West Indies, tothe U. 5. main- 
land, and to Central America (map, pages 
522-3). Caracas is closer than Miami, This 
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Holding tight to their pride as Puerto Ricans, young telanders face a 
difficult question: What does it mean to be both Letin and American? 
Pulled in both directions by powerful social and economic forces, Puerto 
Ricans struggle with this dilemme as they debate the choices before them: 
statehood, commonwealth, or Independence. 
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proximity to the Latin world is strengthened 
by bonds reaching back to 14935 when (o- 
lumbus claimed the island for Spain 

“Emotionally, our ties are Latin 
grower in the mountain town of Lares told 
me. “But economically, we are bound to the 
Uniter States,” 


‘a coffee 


Politics With a Latin Twist 


Though : reqularl| 
broadsides in both Spanish and English 
from those favoring statehood, indepen 
dence, or a continuahon of the island's cur- 
rent U.S. commonwealth status, the =pirit 
of Puerto Rican politics is strictly Latin. | 
[ound signs posted in downtown San |uan 


hark-roods reneral 


new SPATS 


Carry 


bars and colmados 


stores, acivising patrons not to talk politics, 


(“Otherwise they sometimes end up shoot- 
ing cach other,” a wary owner explained.) 

Politics even shoulders its wav into Puerto 
Rica's traditional winter pastime—base 
ball. Ata night game in Ponce, the island's 
third largest city, the contest between the 
Santurce Crabbers and the Ponce Lions was 
all but overshadowed by the arm-waving 
political debate that broke out in the stands 
around me. The man.in the next seat broke 
away from the verbal melee long enough to 
explain: “Politics, you Know, is really the na- 








Then, remembering the alwavs crucial 


nationhood-statehood-commonwealth de- 


tional sport here these days, © 





bate, he quickly corrected himself. “No, | 


can | SH} naltonal sport That in itself ix a 


political statement, no? 





: is more to the ferment than poli- 
tics. In rural villages, which were dominat- 
ed in the past by colonial hacienda-style 
arriculture, Puerto Rican fhares—country- 
men—are sharpening new high-technolom 
skills. Inurban artstudios and atisolated ar- 
chaeological sites, other islanders struggle to 
knit the threac 
to Rican identity 

With 3.2 million people jammed onto an 
sland roughly 110 miles jong by 36 wide, 
Puerto Rico is nearly as crowded as New Jer- 
sey, Sometimes this population pressure 
Hashes into violence. One January night in 
Old San Juan's Plaza de San Jos¢, l watched 
asquad of police suddenly appear and with- 
out warning pour pica and shotgun fire 
over the startled heads of a crowd of voung 
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“Down with statehood,” shout 
supporters of the commonwealth party 
(below) age a caravan of nva! 
stotehood-party me state vs rolls by in the 
1980 election campatm. Colors held 
high, commonwealth backers (left) whip 
up partisan ; apr af a preelection rolly 
in San fuarn. Puerto Ricans take politics 
Ka PLOUSsLy Cin election diy Sc Percent’ of 
the voters fur Ou Bverivy spit beraeen 
candidates favoring statehood and 
commonwealth—with a much smatle 
vote for independence seeners—tne 
(P80 election. Left the island's future stl 
fongling. Je mect plebiscite is not 


expected until at tenst 1335. 
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Puerto Rico 
OURTH LARGEST ISLAND ih the 
Pi carinbean Puerto Rico 1s predominantly 


mountainous, with steep slopes falling to 
fentle costa) plains 


GOVERNMENT; United States commonwealth. 
ARRAt $515 sq ml (9, 104 eq be), 
POPULATION: 3,197,000), MAJOR 
CITres: San Juan (capital, 44% ,000, 
Bayamaon, 196,000; Ponce, 129,000, 
LANGUAGE: Spanish, Enwlich 
RELIGION: Roman faiholic 
Protcitant, CLIMATE: Tropical, average 
temperature 77°F, rainfed] light on southwest 
plain, heavy in northeast rain forest. LCONOMY: 
[ecdustries—pharmaceuticals, electronics and 
nriichinery. food products, clothing and textiles, 
tounem. Agriculture—dairy products, suzarcine, 
fruit and veeetibles, colfee, livestock 





people milling peacefully around the statue 
of the tsland's colonizer and first governor, 
Juan Ponce de Leon. 

When the smoke cleared, lasked ayoung 
policeman what was going on in the now 
scattered crowd. 

“Too many people,” was the reply. “We 
had to break things up.” 

“There is a frontier element to our charac- 
ter,” Dr. Ricardo Alegria told me, when I 
mentioned the mecident to him in his office at 
Casa Blanca, an airy, whitewashed build- 
ing near the bay in Old San Juan. Anthre- 
polagist, author, and perhaps the foremost 
curator of the island's cultural heritage, the 
soft-spoken Alegria is director of the Insti- 
tute of Puerto Rican Culture. 

“In pre-Columbian times," he said, 
“Puerto Rico was the frontier between the 
Taino Inciians of the Arawak group and the 
more warlike Caribe. When Spain ruled 
the Caribbean world, we were the frontier 
where other great powers like England and 
France sought to make inroads into the 
Spanish Empire. 
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“Even after the United States acquired 
Puerto Rico in the Spanish-American War 
in 1898, Congress endowed its prize with the 
indeterminate status of an unincorporated 
territory—a sort of political limbo that we 
are still in today.” 

Being a frontier and military post for so 
long has left its mark in many ways. “In 
fact," Alegria said, “the buildings right here 
were the garrison for American troops that 
used to be stationed in San Juan. And where 
Wwe ure now sitting was the jail.” 


View From a Venerahle Mansion 


A few mornings later TI climbed the steps 
of another; far older garrison on my way to 
breakfast with Puerto -Rico'’s Governor, 
Carlos Romero Barcelé. La Fortaleza, the 
governor's office and official residence, 4 
l6th-century Spanish stronghold, is the old- 
estexecutive mansion still in use in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, 

Through the dining-room windows of the 
old fortress the morning sun sparkled off the 
waters of San Juan harbor, highlighting the 
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line of tall, white cruise ships nosed upto the 
olcl city's waterfront. Beyond, a new San 
Juan stretched toward the surrounding cor- 
dillera, a spreading pool of suburbia and 
high rises, filling abandoned sugarcane 
fields with neat grids that house nearly one= 
half of the hand's population, 

Kathleen de Romero, or Dofia Kate as 
nearly everyone calls the governor's attrac- 
tive, dark-haired wife (following page), 
erceted me warmly at the door. Puerto Ri- 
co's first lady wae Kathleen Donnelly when 
she first arrived here on vacation from New 
York's Long Island in 1961. She fell in love 
with the island, came back to stay, and then 
fell in lowe with the ishand’s governor-to-be. 

“T've never been disappointed in the 
choice ] made to come here,” she said. “I'm 
where | want to be and perhaps where I was 
destined to be,” 

A week earlier Thad heard Governor Ro- 
mero recite a bleak litany of the island's 
problems during his annual message to the 
legislature. Unemplovment was the worst 
worry, he said, at 21 percent. Some 60 


The Unevrtaim State of Puerto Rico 





percent of Puerto Ricans qualified for food 
stamps (due to federal budget cuts the gov- 
ernment abandoned the stamps in July 1982 
and now sends out checks to those eligible). 
The governor noted that the island is ex- 
tremely vulnerable to changes in federal 
spending policy. 

Perhaps it was the day—a near-perfect 
Caribbean specimen—but the governor 
seemed more optimistic as we sat sipping ar- 
omatic Puerto Rican coffee. He conceded 
that the island faces serious problems. “But 
still,” he added, “we can be thankful that no 
one here goes to bed hungry.” 


Future Island Status Undecided 


Anardent statehood advocate, Governor 
Romero blamed many island problems on 
commonwealth status, established by Con- 
gressin 1952.“Under thissystem we have no 
vote. We're neither fowl! nor fish,” he said. 
Eventually, he beheves, the solution can 
only be statehood or independence. 

Puerto Rican voters now seemeventy split 
between @ future as a commonwealth or a 
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in 1963. He bourht a house m Leviltown 

Levittown, Puerto Bico—and went to work 
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for the firm that built the development 
We agrecd to meet Saturday morning 
But where would [find himinalithat subur 
han sprawl, Lasked 
‘wo problem,” José a “We'll 
meet in front of one of the maa acs in 
Levittown—RKentucky Fried Chicken 
Womentarily, as I drove through Levit 
weekend streets, itseemecdasif! 
Washington, D. C. De- 


town’s busi 
Were back home in 
spite its predominantly Pt 


rerio Rican popu 
lation; thecommunity of 43.000 


a a 
Wes Re atl 


extension of a mainland suburb. Howuse- 
wives in hair curlers popped in and out of 
Japanese-made station wagons cradling 
armioacs of grocery bags and children 
“Here we are an island within an island,” 
said José, as we sipped Coca-Cola in his liv- 
ingroom. Hé decicled to come back to Puerto 
Rico, he said, because Chicago's barrio had 
grown too tough: But his children barely 
spoke Spanishand had toenrollinspecial b- 
lingual classes. A month later the youngsters 
approached their parents, “They said they 
wanted to go home—to Chicago,” José said 
Whost of Levittown’'s residents are return- 
ees from the mainiand, Shuttling between 
two cultures has left many with no culture 
of their own. 


“In Levittown we live half 





American, half Puerto Rican,” José told me. 
“My wife and I talk about it, and to be hon- 
est, we're both <Hll homesick for the main- 
land. So are our friends. The first thing vou 
hear when someone loses a 700 is ‘I'm going 


back to the States," " 
Bevond San Juan—a Change of Pace 


It would be unfair to judge Puerto Ricans 
by the standards of Levittown or san Jua 
only. A few minutes beyond the subu “bs 
reach, the island performs a dramatic physi- 

cal change, which Sortenis a change in the 
pace and style of human hie. The mountains 
begin to catch the ¢ool ocean breezes that 
ride above the coastal plain. lropicai vege- 


tation closes in. alone the roadsides. and the 





Safety net for more than half the 
population, food stampa lite these being 
distributed in Bavamdn (below lefti were 
replaced by cosh paynients: lest July, when 
program funds were cut Oy 25 percent, A 
new noncaah plan may begin in October 
ISS. Aron the wealthiest Carihbbedn 
istarnis, Puerto Aico still has tie lowest-pe 
ciortia income in the Untted States 


Ll f 


wut fuolf that of the poorest state 


ce Cat StU 
Lernipioymernt reached 24.5 percent fost 
July as the recession gripped the (sland 
SUVEN OF GLEN petrochemical ants ciosen 
flown af a huge complex in Perivelos (below 
right}. The skeleton of an east coast sugar 
mul (right) svmbolizes the slow death of 


thutt industry, 
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squiceZzed board cc: Ph blica One oF fT 
fleet of public vans that carry Puer 
around their lan 
In union us the packed vehicle negoti ated! 
breathlaking switchbacks. 
SLlciceniy a Woman sheotl+ 
der, What was a stranger doing on & rural 
publica, she asked. Conversation in the van 
halted expectanth 

In my broken Spanish I attempted to ex- 
plain. “Traveler from Washington, D. ( 
on my Way to see the countryside.” 

“Ah, americano,” she said, all sympathy 
at my fractured efforts. Perhaps, she in- 
quired politely in flawless English, 1 knew 
hay cousin who isa doctor in my hometown 
Others in the van chimed in with their own 
relatives’ names. A lesson: No matter 
remote it mav seem, Vou are never lar from 
the mainianel in Puerta Rico 
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Reaching outwith 
compassion toda resident of 
Nuestra Seftor de lo 
Providencia, an old peo pie 's 
hoste wh Sark Pier, Mothe 
Superior Milogras Paloct (left) 
caries on the traditions of he 
order. About 75-percent of 
Puerto Ricans are Roman 
€Cathotics, but the church's role 
in daly tivinuw is said to be less 
dominant here than in other 
Latin American societies 
A strong influence on the 
retort « (ife-stele has come from 
the ate 
farntilie 
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finpine northword. Mory of the 
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San Juan. As my publico rolled aif, 
secmed to he moving on the sunbaked plaza 
A hawker or two halfheartedly peddic# or- 
anges from the back of a pickup truck. No 
one even looked up irom the domino game 
de of a broad 
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stralterr ally] laced in the sha 
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Bringing Success Back Home 


Juan Lopez moved home to this oasis of 
tranquillity in 1968, after 14 vearsin G 
vn, New York. “Twas born here, [wanted 
to die here,” he said, But between those two 
momentous events he hada living to make 

lf Narantito seemed sleepy, Lopez veers 
toward the other end of the enerpy Stale 
Proudly he lec me toward a low concret 
building at the edge of town. The sign at she 
door read. Johanna Lingerie. “Johanna,” hi 
said, “is my voungest daughter.” His wife 
and four dogen ciher women were 


Sewing pas telrolored lncdies Wher wenr 
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Pushing aside a pile of yellow parities, Lé- 
lace for us to Sit pnd began 
telling t the homerroawn success story of how 
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and her sister and tanvas 
lime, seeking orcers 
Four vears aco he obtained a bank loan, 
nel Naranjito got 48 badly 
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biwilt his plant—a 

needed new jobs 
“Nwow the big co 
e how | du 


Lest Are tri friends 


mpanies come in and ask 
Lopez said. “I tell them 


here. They helped me; 
now myrsuccess is helping them 

Puerto Rico's industrial 

Operation Bootstrap—has drawn nearh 
island since the early 
incentives of low 
reaks. But toclay there 
ibrrint Hootst raps efleéces 

~ Et PAVE U5 Mnore than We had, Wilt hi Wiis 
nothing.” said jose K. Marlera 
velopment administrator 
[the new plants were subsidiaries 


und companies with limited capital 
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Investment in Puerto Rico. Mans 
vantage of the benefits, then left when 
wares rose, Madera called the results “de- 
bankrupting’ for the island, 


Diversified Industries Come to Stas 


Puerto Kico i now going throwith @ pain- 
ssh rebuilding of it= industrial dream. Fo- 
Madera s arency is 


and high-technology compa 
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dustrial buildings that 
mountain 
plants are ne 
ducing evervthing from artificial kidneys to 
most of the world’s supply of Valium 

At Humarcao, a small east oc 
landed near & modern one-ston 
that draws ailing pmilgrims 
the world Tite 
NMiedtronic, Inc., 2 pati a-based firm 
that makes heart pacema at re, Heart 
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Poverty has loosened its grip on La Perla (below right), a famous barrio in Old 
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San jucn. [he close-knit neignbornood still pesits problens, out food stamps and 
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cash payments have given much retief, and the city and commonwealth hav 
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patients sometimes travel thousands of spread factories into many formerly un- 
miles to Humacao just to meet the workers spoiled areas and has built up population in 


Ln “alk © 


whose hands, literally, hold their lives previously low-population regions, E.lforts 
Inside a large sterilized room [ watched to preserve unspoiled space must inevitably 
Puerta Rican technicians in sureical gowns face off against this wave of humanity. Yet 


assemble the devices. Medtronic has pro- there have been some successes. 


duced 150,000 pacemakers here since 197% One of the most famous ts a small bay 
with an excellent record of reliability rimmed by mangroves near the south coast 


[Thirty-five vears of industrial growthhas fishing village of La Parcuera. Here billions 
pushed development inte nearky every cor- Of MICTOscopic dinotlarellates set the water 
ner of the island. Operation Bootstrap has glittering with darts of pale green heht when 
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San fuan's Martin Peto Chonnel, a shantvtown (left) still sprawls-tr stark 
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stirred up inthe dark, Land around this Ba- tourist traffic, but probably is “night 
hia Fosforescente has been purchased bythe shine"—housing and industrial develop 
orivate Conservation Trust of Puerto Rico ment in the area retlecting ate the atmo- 
and turned over to the commonwealth to sphere. “We've polluted the sky with light,’ 
prevent human encroachment Gilberto said 

Ona moonless night I watched the light A more promising environmental de- 
show flare and flicker round my boat. But velopment is taking] place In @ rain forest to 


my companions, marine biologists Gilberto. the northeast, beneath the sterra Pi atm Cano 


Cintrdn and José Gonzilez-Liboy, told me py that shrouds the side of 3,494foot El 
that the bay's fire has dimmed. The cause Yunque. Here, deep in the Caribbean Na- 
may be anything from sewage pollution to tional Forest, a team of biologists is fighting 
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Rebuilding a dream 
Qf prosperity 


\ ILLIONS GF TRANQUILIZERS a year ari 
LE manufactured ar the Roche Pruducts Ine. plant 
in Monat (left), which produces the entire U.S. 
supply of Librium and Valium ie foci ta one o 
dozens built by drug companies since the cariy [970s 
in Puerto Rice's trend toward high-t ‘chology 
mdustrics. Attracted by tax breaks, these pharma ceL 
tical frns—along with manifoctorers-of electronics, 
medical products; precision instruments, cn 
computers—are the island's best new hope to become 
a depen fenton the U.S. ecanenty, a dream tat 
clipped awiy in the late [9608 an Operction Boot 
Strap ran ow! of steam 
Cmicctived do ors 
af0 08 a mens to lift thi 
ishind from its then 
miseraite state of poverty 
Reatstrap used tax 
incentives and low weeres 
fo Oring (labor-intensive 
iwsthies SEC Os TexTiies 
and apparel! to f 
Rich, whose nericulhin 
basa ecomomy stiff 
relied TPO crops oy the 
colonial period: surarciane 
coffte, ani tobacco (left) 
As wires on tite lon 
Hegun to ree, Hower, 
rupid inmdusthiahzoation 
alowed, And efforts to build 
a petrochemical indusin 
i another ecannoniie bose 
inthe [970s were cul 
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and the number of farm 
Worrters declined Tei thi 
erent is frying to-restructure the taland"s agri- 
culture throush improved techniques in rice growing 
wae vecetable forma; Livestock and dary farming, as 
vellas pineapple growing, hawe already become 
important producers. [ndusties auch oé tuna proces: 
re and nom distiilng ore weathering the curreri 
recession reasonobiy well. The Burnble Bee plone in 
VMayoruer, where workers unload a frezen catch (right) 
for cledirniny ani processing, 14 one of five tiene 
fomparnies on tie wlard thet give employment to 
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6,000 people, Rebates on foderal eccise taxes rom the 


! 1 i j 7 | oa The Bd 
sole of rum, auch as Don () (heft), contributed 210 
stillion dollars to the commonwealth in fiscal L682. 
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to save the endangered Puerto Rican parrot 

(Jnce nearly a a i of the stubl Lite 
birds filled the island skies. Mul predators 
human ayer othe flock to just 2 
bird PS. OT he al a | NSTene Lr 
THEO HH 0 be Pera ee] Eh i | i oT ery 
bled the World Wildlife Puund, the . 
Forest Sen he LS. Fish and Wildiil 
ser | Puerto Rico's Department o 
‘Satural Resources set oulta a the parrot 

Che team designed an artificial parrot 
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Bevond the hustle ond bustle, a 





acre, compared to $300 with hand picking.” 

Such creative farming holds promise for 
other crops too. But in the west, near the 
coastal town of Aguarcilla. a once powerful 
arm of Puerto Rico's acriculture is wither- 
inz. Under a searing sun a dozen men 
stripped to the waist were hacking |2-foot- 
high sugarcane with lone machetes. Greasy 
tar from the cane stalks, burned earlier to 
eliminate dead leaves, smeared the cutters 
from hearl to foot 


“This is the worst job [ve ever had," said 


lose Hivera. His eves eilttered like a coal 
miners in his smudeed face. 

Why not-try something else, [ suggested. 

“we looked,” he said with a sigh. “I've 
filled out all the applications, but no one an 
swers, Unemployment is nearly 40 percent 
in this aren, and Ive got five kids, so Pll keep 
cutting cane. 

Cane cutters start at 33.35 on hour, the 
federal minimum wage, and there is a lone 
Waiting list for jobs im this part of the island. 
But sugarcane, once the backbone of Puerto 


stretch of the northwest coast bathed in sea mist invites a peaceful interlude. 





Rico's economy and still a major crop, has 
become an expensive economic drain, Ihe 
fovernment buys most of the island's crop 
and owns all its sugar mills, but, even with 
subsidies, Puerto Rican sugarcane growers 


cannot compete with producers like those of 


the Dominican Republic, where labor is 
cheaper. With a net loss on every pound of 
sugar, the government-run industry js criti- 
cized as little more than a costly, outmoded 
public-emplovment program. 


Sugars Successful By-product 


Willsugar ever make acomeback, [asked 
Pablo Dllas. o leader of the west const cone 
cutters’ union. “Never,” was his blunt reply, 
“In ten years, maybe sooner, the sugar busi- 
ness will be gone forever from bere.” 

But Puerto Rico's huge rum industry 
which uses molasses from both local and off. 
island sugar, will stav around. Puerto Rico 
is the world’s largest rum producer: By law, 
fecleral excise taxes on each case of Puerto 
Ritanrumsoldinthe U. 5. are rebated tothe 
island treasury—a 210-muillion-dollar sum 
in fiscal 1982 that accounted for 10 percent 
of the island's revenue 

Sixteenth-century Spaniards began mak- 
ing rum here. But gold was what interested 
most early Spanish visitors to the island. 
When placer gold petered out, treasure still 


brought them. San Juan's protected harbor 


proved anideal stopping point for gold- and 
silver-laden galleons bound for Spain from 
richer lodes in Mexico and South America 

Spain constructed a massive redoubt— 
Castillo de San Felipe del Morro—to protect 
its treasure harbor. Saic behind El Morro’s 
towering walls, Spain's lonely garrison 
fought off Sir Francis Drake's privateer fleet 
in 1595 but suecumbed three years later toa 
siege by the third earl of Cumberland, 
Georee Clifford. Heat and disease quickly 
drove the British out, but in 1625 a Dutch 
force laid siege to the Spanish outpost. 

The Spanish held on to the fort tenacious- 
ly, though the Dutch sacked much of Ole 
san Juan. Refortified, El Morro appeared 
invincible to the British in 1797. They at- 
tacked elsewhere but were ‘iefeat ed. It then 
withstood an-artillery barrage by U.S. war- 
ships during the Spanish-American War 
Not until Spain ceded Puerto Kico to the 
United States at the end of the war did the 





Time stows down in the countryside 
Along tie highways that wind tirougen 
the subtropical foreste of the Cordillera 
Central, roadside fruit and vegetable 
stands fabove) double as meeting 
pitces for a bit of conversation or a game 
aidomittode: On Jobes Beach, as in the 
Huges, adance hall (right) 
serves the same purpose to music with a 
Latin African, or American beat. Por an 
increasingly urban population, thi 


ric uN 


figure of the ioro-—tne independen i> 


minded, straw-hatted countryman— 
has become a compelling symbol of the 
island's traditional, mural spirit, even as 


he disappears in fact 


National Geographic, April |983 
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thousands of these Indians disappear 
Wilh Tew Trace: 
~ear UCtuade, ina misty valley high in the 


| ea a ior. Pus 
i tantalizing rem- 


Cordillera Central, Lsaw 7 
ulture. A dagen ceremo 
small dirt plazas called 


. 1 T 
Lat the site anc marked 


nant of this elusive 
nial “ball courts,” 
boteves, are clustere 
VYon-CoOvered stones Ac- 
cording to Spanish accounts, Tainos gath- 
ered here for ceremonies that included the 


and the playing of a 
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rough soccerlike game with a hard ball of 
Dozens of similar bateves have been 


laround Puerto Rico since the first 
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were found here in 1915, but comparativel 


Winonal Geeorapiic, April Ags 


few have been discovered elsewhere in the 
Caribtican 

More enthuring than the Indian influence 
hierta Talend 1 blag Ks A lac bi ' 
have plaved an important role in Puerto Ki 


can culture since | van Garrido, an African 


has heen that of F 


whosatled with Ponce de Ledn, arrived here 
in 1508. Art, literature, dance, and must 
styles all bear an Airican imprint 

More than anyplace on the tsland the little 
town of Loiza, 15 mileseast of San Juan, has 
kent its African roots, Felipe Sanjurjo Lan- 
‘ot, an amateur historian, showed me 
around. Loiza. he said, began @& 2 sugar- 


Cane Hlantation with tick hele slaves 
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When Spain abolished slavery here in 1873, 
many of Loiza's residents stayed on. 

Loiza’s isolation helped keep its past in- 
tact. Its week-long festival here in July isso 
loaded with traditional color that it has be- 
come an islandwide drawing card. The 
town's bomba dancers, so named for the 
wooden barrel drum that provides their 
frantic beat, are celebrated throughout the 
Caribbean, Loizan coconut masks, gro- 
tesques whose designs have been preserved 
by generations of local craftsmen, ore now 
collected by San Juan art gallenes. 

Before his death in 1980, the preeminent 
mask maker in Loiza was Castor Ayala. His 
widow, Pastora, showed me some of his 
masks in a shop she runs near the ocean. A 
tiny gray-haired lady of 72 years, she loaked 
even stnaller surrounded by the leering eves 
and devil horns that filled her shop. 

“Oh, they don’t frighten me. T have this 
for protection,” Pastora said, reachingintoa 
corner ani pulling out a small black doll. It 
was her resenardo, her protector, she said. 
"Tt keeps the bad people away and makes 
business flourish.” 


To Tend the Spirtt—An Ancient Art 


Charmed by the mask maker's widow, I 
felt less at ease when Felipe led me to a 
wooden shack whose walls were papered 
down to the last inch with pictures of saints. 
Around Buddha meditated ona shelf 

Casimira, an ec¢piritisia in aw flowered 
dress, works here, Lolzans and others— 
businessmen, lawyers, even coctors, it is 
said—have been coming to her with their 
cares and their pains for more than half.a 
century. In predominantly Koman Catholic 
Puerto Rico, espiritistas are a well-accepted, 
if sli¢htly sub-rosa, second line of defense. 

“I get my power from the saints,” the 70- 
year-old spiritualist told me. “But it is hard 
work takingeare of all these things. [tried to 
stop vVears ago because | was tired. But 40 
many people needed help I couldn't quit.” 

At my request Casimira obligingly read 
my future. She shuffled adeck of worncards 


and began laying them out on a table. My 
birth date please? A few more cards were 
slapped down. She reached intoa glass bow! 
filled with water and sprinkled a little on 
me. Then she looked up and smiled. 

The rest of my ¢tay in Puerto Rico was 
sure to be filled with good luck, she said— 
buy a few lottery tickets, who knows? . . . 1] 
would find great beauty...and then, a 
blonde with green eves, ... 

I never found the green-eyed blonde, but 
Lillian Fonseca, a dark-eved social worker 
in Old San Juan's La Perla slum, led me to 
the promised beauty. La Perla, “the pearl,” 
clings-to the hillside running down from San 
Juan’s old city wall to the ocean. In 1965 an- 
thropologist Oscar Lewis depicted the bar- 
rio in his book La Vida as a classic melting 
pote! Latin urban poverty, where drunken- 
ness, prostitution, and violence were often a 
wary of life. 

Lewis died before outraged La Perlans 
could mount a threatened lawsuit. In any 
case the overcrowded neighborhood is sull 
wrestling with its problems. But at Lillian’s 
suggestion Larrived on aday when this ag- 
ing slum was flying its best colors. 

It was February 7—Candelaria Day— 
when tradition on the island dictates that 
vou toss a piece of wood into a community 
bonfire to keep your house from burning 
down for a vear. Under a flawless blue sky, 
with the ocean 25 a backdrop, a small bon- 
hire sputtered on an empty concrete basket- 
ball court. Old men and women, a pack of 
children, and an assortment of other La Per- 
lans drifted to the site, each bearing a chunk 
of wood. A basket of smal] meat pies, ent- 
panaditas, appeared, and soon everyone 
was dancing to a portable radio 

The sounds of the se/ta music and laugh- 
ter soared above the thundering ocean. The 
futuré was forgotten, For one beautiful af- 
ternoon at least, it seemed La Perla and 
Puerto Rico had put aside their troubles. 
This sun-washed island—the sonewriter’s 
“pearl of the seas"—had found more impor- 
tant things to think about. ] 


Patriotism runs strong among Puerto Ricans, whose sons and doughters took 
part in four wars under the American flag. At a Memorial Day ceremony in 
Bavamdn, one citizen pave his respects to the follen-—those who gove their lives 
for both the nation of their citizenship and the island of their birth. 
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By DAVID LEWIS 


HAVE TO CONFESS an unusual addiction: 

Iam hopelessly drawn to Antarctica, That 

vast polar continent with its immense reaches 
ewataW@aleleestel(ct-fc>.dauc)estacpspiicestaneclwicieOrntcls\ yo ae 
since saw my first chartof the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Such areas of the world fascinate me, both 
for their isolation andthe factthattheyare ~ 
virtually unknown. Acouple of years ago | 
began planning for an expedition to carry 
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out biological and earth-sciences research 
relating to Antarctica 

The expedition involved sizable risks, 
and my fe How members and | were aware of 
therm, In retrospect [ believe all of us consid- 
er them worthwhile. But that takes a little 
explaining. 

For all our advanced techniiogy and the 
IMMense sums spent on antarctic research, 
we still know relatively little about the 
southern polar seas. Over the past ten vears 
I have explored Antarctica’s waters in 
small sailing craft, once with a crew and 
twice on solo vovages.” Those experiences 
taiight me that small, well-organized, sellt- 
sufficient research expeditions can contnb- 
ute greatly to our knowledge af the antarctic 
region. Such information is vital, for the 





Veteran navigator of mony seas, 
author David Lewis displays an 
improvised sun compass. His standard 
compass was incapacitated by the 
continually shifting south magnetic 
pole. Know ing both loca! pome and that 
the sun circles the horizon near the 


poles in summer, moving [5 degrees an 
hour, skipper Lewis found his way 


current international Antarctic Treaty ic 
subject to review in 1991, By then we must 
have both the knowledge and the wisdom to 
chart the future of the polar continent for 
years lo come. 

In 1981, with the experience gained from 
mv three previous voyages, D organized an 
expedition to\one of the most inhospitable 
regions of the world—an area of the antarc- 
tic coast known as the Home of the Blizzard 
(see map, right). The name stems from pow- 
erful winds that funnel down off the high 
central Antarctic Plateau over Cape Deni- 
son into Commonwealth Bay, part of the 
area [ proposed to explore 





HE NAME Home of the Blizzard was 
coined by a fellow Australian, the great 
antarctic explorer Sir Douglas Maw- 
son, who wintered over at Commonwealth 
Bay in 1912 and 1913, Since Mawson’'s time 
there, only a rade of people have ex- 
plored the Cape Denison area 

Mawson catimated thatthe winds at Cape 
Denison averaged 50 miles an hour vear 
round. Qurown measurements were later to 
confirm Mawson's observations and to re- 
cord regular gusts of more than 80 miles an 
hour. One of the consistently windiest spots 
on earth, Cape Denison under extreme con- 
ditions can experience gusts as high as 185 
miles an hour 

Weather was only one aspect of Cape 
Denison that interested me. The Ad¢lie pen- 
guin population of the cape and nearby 
Mackellar Islets was another. Though be- 
lieved to be large, the penguin population 
had never been counted. The data are im- 
portant, for penguins are major consumers 
of krill. the key food for virtually all Antare- 
tica’s marine life. Our studies would aid an 
international program, Biomass, which 
secks to increase man's knowledge of the 
food web in the southern ocean 

We were aiso interested in ice movement. 
Mawson's party had made some measure- 
ments and taken photographs of the margin 
of the continental ice sheet at Cane Denison, 
New photographs could show whether the 
icé is advancing or retreating, «a factor in 
Antarctica’s future chmate, 





"See NATIONAL GOEOGRAPHIC's "Alone to Antarcti 
fe.” December 19735, and “fre Bird Ends Her Lonely 
Odyssey,” August 1975, both by Dr. Lewis 


National Geographic, Apri i9a3 









Course to the 
Home of the Blizzard 


HUS CHILLINGLY NAMED by 
Australian polar explorer Douglas 
Mawson, a forbidding stretch of 
Antarctica’s George V Coast drew 
I2 hardy Australians and New 
Zealanders. To arrive during the 
100th anniversary of Mowson's birth, 
they set out.in the Dick Smith Explorer, 
a 65-foot steel-hulled schooner designed 
as o fishing trawler, bound for one of the 
windiest places in the world, The Oceanic 
Research Foundation supported their 
goals: to compare data with Mawson's 
on climate, wildlife, and the coastal 
ice sheet, and to study icebergs. 

Sailing from Sydney, the crew loaded 
final provisions at Hobart, Tasmania, then 
got under way to spend Christmas 1) 
at seq, Where they relished a feast of ham, 
chicken, roast potatoes, wine, and Christmas 
pudding. The New Year (2) brought the 
test of the first gale, and a first glimpse 
of the southem lights, About a week fater 
(3) the satlors sighted their first ice and 
neared the south magnetic pole (4), 
discovered in. a different location by 
Mawson tn 1909, While under its 
influence, the crew relied on their sun 
compass, though overcast shies once 
reridered tt useless for ten hours, 

Explorer reached the George V Coast 
finset below) on January 10, anchoring at 
Cape Denison in on orm of Commonwealth 
Bay that Mawson had called the boat 


+b : harbor (5). There, mapping and other 
\ est studies were performed—along with a 
\ ANTARCTICA wedding. But fierce weather coused a near 
y disaster, and down the coast dangerous pack 
\ ae 7 ide near Mertz Glacier Tongue (6) thwarted 


measurements, 
Anally mode at the 
French station 

of Dumont d’Urville 
(7), Homeward 
bound, the crew 
battled a furewell 
storm with 30-foot 


Jomont : seas (8), returning 
a'Urville Station on March 15 (9) 
| after a 4,500-mile 
iyssey, 
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Finally there were the icebergs. Many sci- 
entists betieve these huge floating Iragments 
of ice shelves and glaciers could supply pre- 
cious water to arid areas of the ¢arth if a 
practical method for towing the bergs long 
distances could be devised. The waters 
around Cape Denison abound with ice- 
bers, offering ideal conditions for study af 
the effects of wind and wave action, impor- 
tunt information should the bergs ever be 
towed to distant places, 


VY EARLY DECEMBER T had gathered 

a tearm of 11 scientists, expert sailors, 

and general crew members. Six of the 

team had had previous antarctic experience: 

Harry Keys, a geochemist; karen Williams, 

field assistant; Jeni Bassett and Paul Ensor, 

both marine biologists; Dick Heffernan, a 

reophysicist and mountaineer, and Dot 

Smith, a veteran crew member from one of 
my earhier expeditions 

The newcomers to Antarctica were Don 
Richards, my first mate and radio operator; 
Garry Satherley, a newspaper deputy editor 
who was to be ship’s handyman and me- 
chanic; Barbara Muhvich, Garry's wile and 
fellow journalist; Malcolm Hamilton, a tele- 
vision director and cameraman, and Marga- 
ret Huenerbein,.a sailor and veteran trek 
leader in the Himalayas. 

The team was divided almost evenly be- 
tween Austrahansand New Aealanders. 

Asin the past I chose a sailing vessel for 
the expedition, to demonstrate that even m 
navigating through hazardous seas conser- 
vation of energy is possible 

Our vessel was a 65-foot three-masted 
schooner witha quarter-inch-thick steel bull 
capable of withstanding the inevitable colli- 
sions with ice. I named the ship Dick Smeth 
Explorer after a fellow Australian and prin- 
cipal supporter of the expedition, Sponsor af 
the project was the Oceanic Research Foun- 
dation, a nonprofit organization | had estab- 
lished in 1977 for study of all aspects of 
earth s seas. 

On December 12 we cast off in Sydney 
Harbour and headed south for what was to 
be a4,500-mile voyage lasting three months, 
We had organized a ship's pool on when we 
would spot the first ice, and with unaccus- 
tamed luck (Continued on pave 556) 
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[t's a mild day compared to some gales 
they endured but still too rowgh to 
nieasure icebergs, so the crew 
reconnotters them instead fabove) 
Reloxing in the golley, from left: Dick 
Heffernan, geophysicist and justice of the 
peace, Who during the expedition 
married geochemist Harry Keys and field 
assistant Karen Williams; Jeni Bassett, 
murine biologist; Dot Smith, antarctic 
veteran, and Paul Ensor, marine 
biologist. Author Lewis had made three 
prior antarctic voyages, including two 
solo trips. 


National Geographic, April 1983 








Statuettes in a stork.taobleau, Adélie penguins off Dumont d'Urnville were among the species 


= 


censused by the expedition for an international program called Biomass. [t seeks to 
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Whipped to a frenzy by a 
phenomenon called katabatic 
winds, roaring down from 

the Antarctic Plateau 
Commonwealth Bay feeis 
rusts of 80 miles an hour, 
keeping the cruise ship 
Lindblad Explorer offshore 
fabove). The Dick Smith 
Explorer rides mooring lines 
from shore near the 

battered hut that Mowson's 
party built in 192. 

On thateapedition, fis 
second to the Antarctic, he 


ecw Hv OOTipdriorns die 


and fad to endure two 
METLEerS berore PESCUETSA 
arrived. During Mawson's 
ordeal, collenrues brave a 
DILErard outsice the fut to 


garner ice fOr water (facing 


page). Vividly he described 


A piurige inte the writhing 
Sstorm-whirl We stumble 
and struggle throwgh the 
Stucton eloom 
Tunneling into the 
through ce and 
the Eaplorer cnen 
such memorabilia as 


condiments (right) 





(Continued from page 348) I won: The first 
iceappeared almost exactly where 1 had pre- 
dicted, at 65° South. Soon icebergs were a 
common sight, and the smaller they were, 
the greater the danger they presented for us. 
The larger masses of ice were casy to see and 
avoid, but the low-lying bergy bits, as they 
are called, were practically invisible in 
white-capped seas until we were night on top 
of them. 

As we pushed steacily southward, the 
nichts gradually dissolved into perpetual 
daylight, Though the sun dipped below the 
southern horizon for several hours in each 
circuit, there was alwavs enough lizht to 
steer by, 

Upon entering the antarctic environ- 
ment, we took great pains not to con- 
tuminate it with foreign substances. For 
instance, we were very careful to dispose of 
our garbage by burning, to avoid infecting 
sea life with unaccustomed diseases. 

On the morning of January 9 we encoun- 
tered the phenomenon known as iceblink— 
the reflection of unseen ice fields below the 
horizon against an overcast sky. That night 
we crossed the Antarctic Cirele amid choppy 
seas, and despite an icy spray sweeping 
along the deck, Margaret Huenerbein sta- 
tioned herself in the bow. 


| AARGARET'S DISCOMFORT paid 
\/ off, for within less than two hours 

‘ she sang out, “Land!” There was a 
scramble toward the bow, and Margaret 
pointed to what appeared at first to be a thin 
line of cloud along the southern horizon, 
The cloud quickly materialized into the 
looming slopes of the vast antarctic ice 
sheet, which overlies the polar continent 
with as much as three vertical miles of ice 
and which contains more than 70 percent of 
the earth's entire supply of fresh water. 

Harry Keve is neither an emotional man 
nora newcomer to Antarctica; in fact, he has 
spent considerably more time there than I 
have. Yet as Erplorer's bow swung east by 
south in the direction of Cape Denison, Har- 
ry said to me quietly, “This is the happiest 
day of my life.” 

We were all delighted with our landfall. 
We had reached the antarctic coast dead on 
target, at a point just west of Cape Denison 
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and Commonwealth Bay, and we had done 
it on schedule in less than a month's voyage 
from Sydnev, 

Dropping sail and motoring castward 
against a brisk headwind, we passed the 
gleaming ice cliffs of George V Coast, 
threaded our way through an offshore flotil- 
la of towering icebergs into Commonwealth 
Bay. and entered a narrow arm of water at 
Cape Denison that Mawson had called sim- 
ply the boat harbor. Here Mawson and his 
party had erected a small hut in which they 
lived and worked for nearly two years. 

In preparation for anchoring, we had to 
chip away a three-inch-thick coating of ice 
on the bow gear and the main anchor, Since 
there were no charts of the harbor, I sta- 
tioned Paul Ensorinthe bow with our home- 
made sounding device—a leneth of string 
with a weicht on one end and a knot at the 
seven-and-a-half-foot mark representing 
Explorer's draft. 

After anchoring in the harbor, we ran 
several mooring lines ashore to hold the ship 
in place and to serve as guide ropes for our 
inflatable cinghy as well as a catamaran 
tender on trips to and from the shore. As it 
turned out, the lines were to prove the 
margin between life and death for Harry 
and Karen, 

During the days following our arrival, the 
Home of the Blizzard belied its name; The 
skies were sunny and clear, and only light 
winds ruffled the surtace of Commonwealth 
Bay. We took full advantage of our good for- 
tune. Paul and Jeni immediately began a 
census of penguins and other marine life at 
Cape Denison and the Mackellar Islets. Ka- 
ren-and Margaret Huenerbein joined in the 
count, and the list of species bezan to 
frow—Adleélie penguins, Weddell seals, ele- 
phant seals, leopard seals, skuas, Wilson's 
storm petrels, and snow petrels. 

Harry began photographing the extent of 
the coastal ice and other features at ascore of 
points where Mawson had previously taken 
photographs. 

Dick Heffernan, Maicolm Hamilton, and 
Don Richards explored the cape area, wssist- 
ing Harry to measure the depths and levels 
of ice-covercd freshwater lakes in the vicini- 
ty of the coast. In addition, we established a 
network of safety routes among the various 
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scientific work sites in preparation for the 
inevitable return of bad weather. 


| J#ITH THE HELP of his wife, Bar- 
207 bara, and Malcolm, Garry Sather- 


¥ Jev tackled Mawson’s hut, which lay 
choked with ice and drifting snow. The hut 
had been partially cleared four vears previ- 
ously by a visiting team of the Australian 
National Antarctic Research Expedition, 
known as ANARE. The team had also 
erected @ small prefabricated hut of their 
own, which we used as a temporary shelter 
and storehouse ashore. 

Garry took over where the ANARE team 
had left off, clearing and tunneling his way 
into Mawson's hut until he finally reached 
the explorer’s bedroom and study. There 
Garry and Barbara found a wooden bunk 
with three broken slats, a still serviceable 
deck chair, and several mildewed volumes, 
including a Victorian romance entitled Phe 
King and the Countess (Or Lovers’ Trials}, a 
battered copy of The Memoirs of Sheriack 
Holmes; and a book entitled Raffles, The 
Amateur Cracksman. 

One item spoke eloquently of the simplic- 
itv and faith that marked anearller, and per- 
haps happier, age than ours. On ashelf near 
Mawson's bunk Barbara found a bottle of 
liniment labeled Elliman's Royal Embroca- 
tion, Plainly no antarctic explorer should 
have left home without it, for according to 
the label Elliman’s patent formula worked 
miracles “for sprains, rheumatism, sore 
throat, sore shoulders, backs; for capped 
hocks and elbows; for broken knees, lacerat- 
el and punctured wounds, bruises and over- 
reaches; for cracked and sore heels; for 
simple wounds; for cats, horses, cattle, 
dogs, birds.” 

As the initial run of good weather 
stretched toa week, | grew Increasingly un- 
easy. Such luck was too good to last. Maw- 
son's journals make clear that his term 
Home of the Blizzard was no mere figure of 
speech. Time and again he referred to sav- 
age winds and plummeting temperatures 
that developed within minutes. At such 
times, asexperienced antarctic hands know, 
the penalty for carelessness can be death. 

We took all posible precautions, but they 
failed to prevent the disaster that befell 


Vovage to the Antarcric 


Harry, Karen, Margaret, and feni late on 
January 20, The weather had finally broken 
aday or two earlier with a gale whose winds 
reached a peak of 60 miles an hour before 
slacking off in midafternoon of the 20th, At 
10 p.m., with plenty of daylight still left, 
Harry and the three women started ashore 
inthe catamaran to stay at the ANARE hut. 

Jeni and Margaret wore their insulated 
flotation suits, but Harry and Karen had 
on only waterproof parkas over woolen 
clothing. As weual the catamaran was at- 
tached to one of the mooring lines with a 
rope and snap link. The system allowed pas- 
sengers to haul themselves hand over hand 
along the line a distance of 50 yards between 
ship and shore. 

When the catamaran reached the halfway 
point, waves Whipped up by a savage gust of 
wind swamped it. and threw all four of its oc- 
cupants into the water, whose temperature 
was just below freezing. Buoved by their flo- 
tation suits, Jeni and Margaret quickly 
popped to the surface, but Harry and Karen 
were barely afloat, being drenched with 
ireezing spray. 


watching the catamaran from the pilot- 

house, and they instantly gave the 
alarm. With no time to don gloves or extra 
clothing, Dick and | jumped into the rubber 
dinghy and hauled ourselves toward the 
scene of the accident. Jeni meanwhile 
caught hold of the mooring line and pulled 
herself back to the ship, where she was lifted 
aboard. Dick and hauled Margarct into the 
dinghy, then reached for Karen and Harry, 
who were on the verge of sinking from the 
paralyzing cold and the weight of their socl- 
den clothing. 

Dick and | grabbed them and pulled them 
into the dinghy, though by then Karen wasa 
helpless deadweight. Somehow we hauled 
the overloaded dinghy back to the ship, but! 
have no recollection of it. 

Once aboard Explorer, Jeniand Margaret 
quickly recovered, but Karen and Harry 
had lost dangerous amounts of body heat. 
Thev had been immersed in below-freezing 
water for four minutes, more than enough 
time for hypothermia to set in. We quickly 
poured hot liquids down them and took 
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Tow an teeberg? The idea has been 
proposed to bring water to desert lands 
But what would happen to the tice 
en route? Studies by Horry Keys shou 
that melting ts oniv the tip of the 
iceberg 3 problem; WOVE QCLOT COLUSes 
undercutting erosion at the waterline 
(left), leqving rounded fingers to shear 
ower. A. proposed remedy: Wrap 2 plostic 
skirt around a berg’s windward edge 
Presh witer wos a@leo Precious hi 
Explorer, as Dick Heffernan shows hy 
scoupiig up overnight snow (below) 
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Ice palace turned upside down, a berg’s rounded pinnacles were smoothed when 
unbalanced and upended. To continue 
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them below to their bunks, where each was 
bundled into heavy blankets with a fellow 
crew member to supply body heat. Within 
hours, both had been restored to health 
NCE THE WEATHER turned bad, 
it remained that way. Two days at- 
ter the acciclent another gale swept 
down olf the Antarctic Plateau with winds 
as strong a= 80 miles an hour. No one could 
move In su h weather, and for the next 
three davs Paul was marooned ashore in the 
ANARE h 
Fortunately most of our sctentific obser- 
vations had been made, and it was simply a 
matter of analyzing the results. Lset Januan 
20 as the tentative date for our departure 
from Cape Denisen 
| planned a brief exploraton 
eastward along the coast to the Mertz a la- 
cler, a distance of some 100 miles, There we 
would reverse course, following the coast 
west os far a® the French antarciic 
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before it became 





see ret iW 


Dumentd'Urville. then turn north and head 
lor Sydnes 

Hy noon on the 29th the wind had eased 
enough for us to weigh anchor from the boa! 
harbor, Despite Paul's expert handling ot 
our trusty homemade sounder, we charted 
an unknown submerged rock with our keel 
as we departed Commonwealth Bay, Qur 
tpirits rose as we made sail once more and 
felt the familiar rhythm of ocean swells 
beneath us 

Like several other coastal glaciers in Ant- 
arctica, Mertz Glacrer extends tar out to sea 
Ina Breat floating tongue af ice that rises 140 
feet above the water and reaches down some 
POO teet under the surface. The Mertz Gla- 

er ‘Tongue measures 40 miles in length by 
2§ miles across, giving it an area of 1,000 
square miles, or roughly two-thirds the size 
of Long Island 

We reached the clitfs of Mertz Glacier 
Tongue on February 1 and followed them 
northward tothe tip. Atits seaward end the 
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his studies the author with adiferent crew bos now returned on the Frocen 


acd Fapedition, with the goal of netiaining throueh 


tongue 1s In ‘effect a vast iweberg factory, 
ving huge bergs that shed occasional ava- 
lanthes of ice 

Harry was pleased, forin the lee of the 
great ice tongue the sea was calm enough for 
us tO approach the bergs through fringing 
flocs of pack ice with reasonable satety 

“But we really need,” Harry told me, “a 
bere we can study at close range for several 
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Cavs, 30 We can mensure the exact rate of 


melting anc eresion., ” 

I would have been happy to oblige him, 
but our situntion was precarious. After we 
had spent two days in the pack, the wind 
swung around to the northeast, so we were 
no longer in the lee of (he glacier tongue 

The floes began heaving and grinding to- 
gether, and it was-only a matter of time be- 
fore we would get caught between two of 
them. Moreover, curing the past week we 
had begun getting an hour or more of cark- 
ness each night, and [ didn’t really relish 
navigating blind through moving pack ice 
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nN aontarcic winter, 


We turned back in the direction of Com- 
monwealth Bay, but the vovage to the gla- 
cjier tongue had been well worthit. Paul and 
Jeni were particularily pleased, for in the 
course Of a few davs they had observed, in 
addition to the birdhie they were censusing, 
a Variety of marine life, Including emperor 
minguins, acrabeater seal, and several pods 
of minke anc killer whales. 


FTER OUR TWO MONTHS aboard 
Dick Smartn Explorer, the large French 
research station Dumont d’Urville 
seemed a luxury resort. It had unbelievable 
things like hot showers, clean tablecloths, 
andl superb French cuisine, the latter accom- 
panied by wine 
With barely enough room for its own staff 
of67, the station couldn't put us up, but the 
French kindly made their showers available 
and regularly invited twoof ustodinnerona 
rotating basis. Our women crew members 
exchanged impressions of Antarctica with 
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Dumont d'Urville's lone fernale, a young 
vlaciologist. 

The commander of the station, Robert 
Guillard, had seen more polar service than 
all of us put together. At the age of 62 he had 
spent 34 consecutive seasons doing scientific 
research in Greenland and the Antarctic. 


T DUMONT D'URVILLE, Harry f- 
nally got his chance to study a single 
| iceberg over a period of several days. 
From among dozens of bergs trapped in Du- 
mont d'Urville’s small anchorage, he chose a 
small, 40-by-40-yard specimen that Dick 
had seen roll over, exposing formerly sub- 
merged surfaces. 

From that moment on Harry and the ice- 
berg were inseparable. With several willing 
helpers he spent many davlight hours with 
the berg, measuring it, sampling it, analyz- 
ing it, and, I suspect, even talking to it. To 
anvone who would listen, Harry carefully 
explained the dynamics of wind and wave 
action on icebergs and how one might mini- 
mize their effects. 

During the next eight days the team moni- 
tored the development of horizontal grooves 
at the berg's water line. These grooves were 
formed faster on the upwind side of the berg 
thanon more sheltered sides, and caused un- 
dercutting, leading to fracturing and col- 
lapse of the overhanging ice. Melting and 
subsequent collapse on the lee side were 
slower because there the wave action was 
virtually nonexistent. 

At the end of our study, Harry and Dick, 
armed with crampons and ice-climbing 
gear, reached the berg's peak and planted a 
penguin flag, Made by Rarenand Margaret, 
it bore the words Meret Beaucoup, Dumont 
d’Urvifle. The next day we headed north. 

Antarctica struck a final blow at son the 
way home. Ten days out of Dumont d’Ur- 
ville we encountered a storm with winds up 
to 60 miles an hour and waves nearly 30 feet 
high. Explorertook a beating along with the 
crew, but both performed superbly and we 


emerged none the worse for wear. On March 
15, just three months and three days after 
our departure, we sailed) back into Svdnev 
with pennants flying. 

All in all we felt we had achieved some 
useful science on the expedition. The Dick 
Smith Explorer and the small inflatables 
had given us the unique opportunity to 
mike a detailed study of icebergs at close 
quarters. We found that the submerged por- 
tien of an iceberg, because it is so extensive, 
melts more slowly than the exposed part. If 
an aVverage-size iceberg were to be towed to 
southern Australia over a two-to-three- 
month span, then there should still be one 
half left on arrival, assuming it had not split 
apart en route. The delivered ice could then 
be melted in conjunction with a power- 
generation scheme to vield both water and 
electricity at competitive prices. 

Our ice-margin photographs at Cape 
Denison showed that there had been little 
change over the past 70 years. Anemergence 
of bedrock under one ice cliff suggested that 
asmall retreat of about six feet had occurred 
there, but elsewhere in the area a retreat 
was notevident. This would suggest that the 
ice sheet in this area is close to a state 
of equilibrium. 

Asfor our census of penguin colonies, the 
real benefit will not be seen for some vears: 
Future counts will be compared with our 
baseline census to give an indication of pop- 
ulation trends as they respond to changes in 
the murine environment. 


conducted my own private study in- 
F volving 11 people of widely varying 
character, age, background, and experi- 
ence. lobserved the subjects over a period of 
three months under conditions of over- 
crowding, stress, danger, and continual dts- 
comfort. I have analyzed the data from that 
stucly.and reached aconclusion: 
Australians and New fAealanders are 
bloody fine people. 


LU EKNOWN TO THE CREW, I 


SIX-MONTH INDEX AVAILABLE 


As one of the benefits of membership in the National Geographic Society, 
an indes for each six-month volume will be sent free to members, upon request. 
The index to Volume 162 (July-December 1982) 1s now ready. 
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| it we art, and to become what we are capabl t of becomnind, 
haby end of life. 


Rosert Lours Stevenson 
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you follow, wed like to help. 

Thanks to. you, Visa is the most | 
accepted, most widely used name in the \ 
world for travel, shopping, and cash. 


You can do it. Wed like to help.” 
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This summer is brought 
by Coleman. | 
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LOCAL BELL TELEFHONE COMPANIES 





WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 

















We know you've been hearing 

siete changes coming to the Bell 
system. Changes that require 
reorganization. Even divestiture, 

So let's talk. 

Furst, lets talk about divesti- 
ture. What is it? When will it take 
ace? What will happen to the 

ell System when tt does? 

And, most ofall, what will it 
mean to you? 

Divestiture refers to the sepa- 
ration of the local Bell telephone 
companies from AT&T. This is 
scheduled to take place next Jan- 
uary 1, as the result of an agree- 
ment reached last year between 
AT&T and the Department of 
Justice. The agreement ended an 
antitrust suit, freemg the Bell 
System to develop i its technol- 
ogies to the fullest and to apply 
them to new markets. 

After divestiture, local Bell 
telephone compames will be 
grouped into seven regional hoald- 
Ing companies, each about the 
same size in terms of assets and 
personnel, They ll be grouped 
this way to maximize their finan- 
cial strength and service ca- 
pabilines. 

Although orgamzed differently, 
your local Bell telephone com- 
pany will continue to. give you 





will it work after we take it < 


dependable local service at afford- 
able rates. [t will still connect you 
to the worldwide communications 
network, so you can call across the 
ocean about as easily as you call 
across the street. And it will still be 
sour gateway to all the new tech- 
es of the Information Age. 

WI at about the units that will 
stay with AT&T? 

past January 1, a new and 
separate S subsicaers of AT&T 
opened its doors, American Beil, It 
competes in the deregulated mar- 
ket of telephone agi and 
computerized services. We expect 
American Bell to bring an enor- 
mous new array of products into 
the marketplace, from “smart” 
telephones that can keep track of 
your schedule to.adyanced infor- 
mation systems for all sorts of 
businesses. 

The Bell Network. will continue, 
under regulation, to provide the 
highest quality, and most widely 
available communication services, 
Qur network will continue to offer 
the most innovative and reliable 
ways to move information through- 
out the United States and the 
world. 

AT&T International will meet 
international customer needs with 
Bell System technology, products, 


Bell System 





and skills in world markets. Bell 
Laboratories will continue the 
research and development that 
has mace America the world 
leader i COMMUNICAnOTS. 

Wester Etectric will work 
with Bell Labs to turn these 
ideas into the world's most reli- 
able products for vour home and 
business. 

How will it work after we 
take it apart? 

We intend to make sure it 
works very well. Because we 
intend to preserve the quality of 
SeTVIce Our customers expect. 

And the performance our in- 
vestors expect. 

- We want you to understand all 
the changes comme to the Bell 
System, 

S50 we ll continue to tell vou 
about them in ads like this. 

In each one, you tl find a num- 
ber to call. 

[ts 1-800-555-5000. And it’s 
an important part of our “Lets 
Talk” program. 

So callus. There'll be some- 
body to talk to, 

Somebody to help you, 

Somebody to get you infor- 
mation, . 

We'll be 


talking to you, Let's talk. 


__|ToyoTa 








John Deere owners last longer. 

(ince a John Deere owner, alwavs a John Deere owner. Or so tt seems 

Bill Hendrickson, for instance, bas been nding his 110 Tractor since 1965 
Lind when he does eventually replace tt, be, like most John Deere tractor owners, will 
probably stay with John Deert 

But that's not surprising when you know how they're built 

Even the smallest John Deere lawn and garden tractors have features like solid 
steel frames and cast-iron axles with heavy-duty spindles and bearmgs. Their depend- 
able 4-cycle engines, ranging in size from 10 to 16 hp, are enclosed and isolated for 
a smoother, quieter rice 

And John Deere offers dozens of durable power-matched attachments in 
cluding center-mounted rotary mowers with 38- or 46-inch cutting widths. 

John Deere lawn tractors also have a loval following, With five models to 
choose from, vou can select mowing width, clrive system and power size from 8 to 16 hp 
All feature electric start,smooth 4—cvele engines and efficient deep-tunnel mowers. 
And all offer vear-round performance with opbonal front blades, snow throwers, dump- 
carts and rear bareers 

John Deere also builds topHyuality meine mowers. The 5-speed 68 has an &-hp 
svnchro-balanced engine; a 30+ or 34-inch rotary mower; and a shift-on-the-go, 
rearclrive transmission for greater durability. 

In tact. the John Deere 68 may be the finest rider vou can own. Just ask ans 
cil tne iT KS V4 hw ae 

For more information or the name of your nearest dealer, call 300-147-9126 toll 
free (800432 2-6796 in [linoss) or write John Deere, Dept. 50/59, Moline, Thmois 61265 


JA, Nothing Runs Like a Deere 
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WASHINGTOS, D 


It is certain that L'Enfant couldn't map it. Wash- 
ington couldn't command i Neither Hoban nor 
Thornton was able to build it, Nocommittee has 
power to decide it, and no reflecting pool can 
mirrorit. Yet itexmsts. Thank vou for confirming 
that you can find a real heart in an imaginan 
citv—Wiaehineton, D, C. (January 1983) 
A. Wavne Adam, 
Toronto, Ontario 


THE JTL DITERRANEAIN 


Rick Gores pace-amblence-science-histon 
prose in The Mediterranean: Sea of Man's Fate" 
(December 1982) i a work of literary art. Not 
only was the depth and breadth of his research 
stunning, but the arttul way in which he pul sep- 
arate pieces of his complex jigsaw puzzle togeth- 
er made the reading as live and absorbing asa 
first-rate mvstery story 





George 1 Polakoy 


New York, New York 


In your superb article about the Mediterranean, 
you mention the topless bathing suit as a “mono- 
kind.” The name bikini is forthe Pacifie Ocean's 
Bikini Island, not forthe Latin prefix “bi, “mean- 
ing two. Two kims? The proper name is mono- 
bikini, ar just topless bikini 
Edgardo Barz 
Mexico City, Mexico 


fay thee world of faheon. nines gre coined wiih- 


oul yegord for etymology 
GAZA ARCHAEOLOGY 


Lf Trude Dothan rejects the biblical reference toa 
Philistine existence in the Holy Land during the 
Exocws (December 1982), how about the sates 
reference (Genesis 21:34) that even “Abraham 
a jourmed inthe Philistines land manydays ? As 
a Palestinian, lam puzzled by the unexplainable. 
father wishtul thinking thal the [sraelites came 
first ta Canaan 

Yolanca Ramadan 


Sew Vork, New York 


Mort schotars agree tral tke accownt of Abraham 
wor written lone afler We time of ine patriarchs 

ond tral the term “Prttitstines’ land” war used 
forgeograpiie idenitication. Phe Pfilistimes dtd 
not reach be recon walil about / 2008.0, Aalfa 


eniury after the provable time of the Exodus 


Tam surprised that the National Geographic So- 
ciety would support and give magazine space to 
an archaeological dig that is legal under inter- 
national law. Tam appalled at your insensitivity 
in stating that the artifacts from this dig “are now 
safe in the israel] Museum.” Residents of the mill- 
tarily occupied Gaza Strip probably do not con- 
sider them safe there, 
Mark Siemens 
Fresno, California 


International low dees alow for salvage or rescue 
archaeology, and the artifacts found in Gaza were 
subject to devtruction by looting and agricultural 
development, Certainty they are saferin the I sra- 
el Museum than on the black market, 


Lat most grateful for that issue of NaTiONAL 
GEockAPHiC. Dr, Dothan isa creative and pro- 
ductive scholar, and her report of archaeological 
discoveries in the eastern Mediterranean is out- 
standing. The photographs and artwork comple- 
ment the text ina beautiful way and provide a 


mast informative article 
Robert E. Cooley 
South Hamilton, Massachusetts 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


High stacks do help disperse the odors from the 
steam and sulfices of the pulp and paper mills in 
Berlin, New Hampshire (December 1982), thus 
reducing the pollution in the Androscogmimn Vai- 
ley. Butatis mixed with pollution from hundreds 
of other similar industrial plants, and it then 
comes down on distant valleys, states, and ma- 
ions as acid rain (November 1981), 
Albert A. Bartlett 
Boulder, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST MAP 


Your Southwreet map (Nowember 1982) gives a 

height of 8,366 meters for Hualapal Peak in Ari- 

fone. [tmust be one of the earth's highest points. 

Lam, of course, joking. Afterall errors /niomanum 
stand Geographicwm too, 

Ricardo C_ [plésins 

Porto, Portugal 


Please substitute 2 for §, as our map editors 
phould have. 


RUBLAT RELAWN 


In*The Lost Fleet of Kublai Khan” (November 
1982), vou fail to mention the off-center bow of 
the Japanese. This weapon was decisive in that it 
allowed the Japanese to have the firepower of a 
very powerful bow with the mobility of cavalry; 
thic bow could be used on horseback, while the 
regulor bow of similar power could not 
Sidney Harris 
Alexancdria, Virginia. 


Members Forturn 


THE CHIP 


Allen A. Horaiko's excellent-article “The Chip” 
(October 1982) missed one important technologi- 
cal fact. The chip was not invented by Robert 
Navee or Jack Kilby. but by Austin Stanton, 
founder of Varo Manufacturing. Shortly after 
the Soviet Sputnik flew, Stuunton came to my of- 
fice to Inquire about raising capital for what he 
termed a scientiic breakthrough, At lunch one 
day he raised a-saltcellar and exclaimed, “I can 
reduce the JAM 1401 to this sire as a result of my 
invention.” A phone call to the Office of Naval 
Research confirmed that Varo, under contract to 
the Navy, ho made this discovery. Unfortu- 
nately his report was in the public realm and was 
made availableto allof Varo'scompetitoers. Stan- 
ton is one of the modest. unsung heroes of the 
technological age. He deserves a place in history, 
H. Stanley Arusen 

North Palm Beach, Florida 


Tiere i seldom a renoway tomer in the race to 
develop—and earn credit for—a new setentific 
idea of nrvention. Evolutionary theory ripened 
simultaneousty in the minds of Darwin im Er- 
gid and Wallace in Malaysia. Bell's invention 
of the telephone was challenged by other men. 
There ore, regrettably, wesw heroes in all 


fields, but patent law recognizes Kilby and Novee 


a inventory of the carp, 


In your article “The Chip" we were pleasantly 
surprised ane flattered to find a picture of the Gra- 
Sonics HiPOsx (High Pressure Oxidation Sys- 
tem), Customers and friends have expressed 
dismay at our apparcn! involverent in illegal ex- 
pert. Please make your readers aware that our 
company tack the initiative to notify the U. 5. 
Department of Commerce of the irregularities in- 
volved in this purchase, worked withthe Depart- 
ment of Commerce in all wavs requested, ond 
was in no way involved with the “false papers" 
used by the purchaser to attempt shipment of the 
machine tothe Soviet Union. 
Monte Toole 
President, GaSonics 
Sunnyvale, California 


In the article about silicon chips, on pare 445 
there is acaption with the picture showing @ vic- 
oom tube and an early transistor for companson, 
At two places, the sane phosphorus ts spelled as 
phosphorous. The latter is the adjective form of 
the chemical element. 
George F, Holloway 
(liften Park, New York 


You're right..A computer that spells would have 
caught! this one. 


ELEGANCE A WOMAN 
| CAN USE EVERY DAY. 


(ROSS 
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SILICON VALLEY 


‘Those of usin the industry certainty recognize the 
Innovative leadership and infinite variety of Sill- 
con Valley (October 1982). But take note of the 
fact that in 181] more semiconductors were 
marche east of the Mississippi than west, including 
California, Texas, and Arizona. 
John P, Defandorf 
Lynnfield, Massachusetts 


According to the 2937 atutistics af the Semicon- 
ductor fadwatry Association ell over jnalf of tee 
emiconductors tr the OS. were manufactured 
weal af the Af isrissippi 


THAILAND 


It was quite offensive fora Muslim to reac what 
you Chose to name “Mecca of pleasure,” come 
menting ona picture showing a place where “KR 
and R" is practiced (“Thailand Lack of a Land 
in the Middle," Oeteber 1942). Would it not have 
been offenstve if vou had written, for example, 
st. Peter's square of pleasure, or Jerusalem of 
plineure? 
Jihad H. Moukalled 
Jiddah, Sauch Arabia 


fey onfortungle that “mecca” began Wie jen- 
Lentce, ond wes hence coploliced, The word has 
become g widely used synonym for “a place 
song ise goal by nmerows praple,” ax all dic- 
Honeries stale, We meant mo dirrespect to Ute 
fuily city ofthe Afustin faith, covered in the No- 
vember 278 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


HUDSON BAY 


Cin page 404, this excellent-article (March 1982) 
says that m 1782 “a French naval force seized” 
Wwhatwas then Fort Prince of Wales. This cannot 
be, because Canada became a British colony in 
[763 and there have been no French forces in 
Hudson Bay since then 
Léon Lalande 
Niontreal, Queher 


Although conflict officially ended in 1763, come 
pebition for the northern fur rade confinued for 
ier decades: fm t7a2 the Count de la Perse, 
d French ceacaptiin and explorer, appeared off 
Ke fort wiht firee ships aad 400 men. Stace the 
Aritin forces there numbered about 40, the fort 
LE en wp wile! reritonce 


SPA Pi PhP SSR PSE SP RMERE ECP PPS AP A Pe PHT h eee 


Letters doula be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geropgraphic Magazine, Box 37448, 
Wathineton, DLC. 20003, and showld include 
jender'i adress and telephone number. Not ali 
lelters can by wired. Those that ere well aftem be 
edited and exrerpled 


National Geographic, April 1983 
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Chae al Tabs 


Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all a. 


rly ie fF: Aes! 
much 
be slowly headed for e: 


Tess 


‘The cheetah. minal on earth, has 


varevtehen’ (roan 
xiinchon. Despite its swift 
killing efhiioency, this gorgeous animal 1s 


cis tl 
5 
uy Efe 


“FES te 4 
arvery | IfTeNse less ani mbna here a 


AH VICLIMN (HO 


Tes, 
unters and loes of habitat, 

cheetah could never be brought back should 
ish Cr mpleleyy. And wile photography can 


iL Tor DOSEeTIEY, More 1 nip Wal tly 


anid the rest 


4 ie 3 
T's CAN 


photogra 


ze 
if widiite. 


F 


helt Save it 
As avaluable research tool, photography can aid 
Schentists in Jeamuing every possible aspect of cheetah 
, le, aS cms caren sti cy 
+¢ the cheetah's survival 

In addition, photography makes it possible for pec 
ple throughout the world to appreciate the special 
beauty of the cheetah mi its natural habitat. A phote 
graph of cheetahs snowing the frerce protectiveness 


cf a mother for her cubs omtnbut es ton better under 


nd Protection Can purr 


of its range and appears to 


standing of nat only the cheetah but natu cpl 


And understanding 1s | 
important factor in Saving the cheetsi 
wildlife. 
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Images for all time 








Th tenti 
e potential 
. FF } | 
is boundless. 

Potential. in many people it 
o0e5 unrecognized, undeveloped 
and unused. Thats tragic, Because 
when @ PeRons potential 6s never 
developed a terrible thing hap- 
pens: nothing 

In the Air Force, we look Tor 
potential. And we challenge our 
people to explore and discover 
that potential for themselves. First 
with skill training, then with valu 
abie experience 

We're happy to say rt works 
For them. For us. And tor our 
country. Because as our people 
grow, we grow. 

Developing potential & part 
of what aiming high 1 all about. tf 
we al] ive Up to our potential as 
individuals, there will be na limits 
to the potential of our nation ‘ 

The Air Force encourages 
young people to continue their , om 
education, Then, with diploma or 
degree, to accept tne challenges 
of modern technology. For intor- " 
mation about these challenges in 
the Air Force, call 1-200-423-USAF 
fin California 1-800-232-USAF) or 
contact a local Air Forte recrurter 


A great way of life. 











on Duracell to get the picture. 








Your photo equipment ts only as good as the batteries inside. When those 
batteries are DURACELL? you can depend on them to work ... and to last. 

Duracell makes a full line of high performance, long-lasting batteries, For 
example, in your fash unit DURACELL alkaline batteries will give you up to 200 
flashes. That's 4 times more than regular carbon batteries. DURACELL alkaline 
batteries also have a shorter icine time between flashes and a 2-year pitt 
storage life. In your 35mm camera, Duracells new lithium batteries pip 
have a remarkable 5-year storage life and work exceptionally well | | 
under extreme temperatures. P| 

0, put high performance, long-lasting DURACELL batteries I! ie 
in all of your photo equipment and get the picture, time, after . £ 
heme, after time, after time, after time. = = fi 
A PS Duraced internaticmal. tne: 


4) DURACELL 


















First in batteries that last. 





(alhery Edition Panama 5 ™ 
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‘e the worlds finest 





ins ror 


as tough a test spin as you would 


an exotic automob 


Mooney,a wood grader dy profession tor 
more than 2“) years 


From torque to tail-end contours, 
you expecta high Perornuince 
automobile to deliver on its 

Promise Oo [ excellence. 

You should expect the same 

Tui @ SASL ceiling fan 
And, otall the ceiling fans in 
the world, none stands up to scrutiny 
25 well as a Casablanca. . 


Versatility of speed 

Whereas most fans limit speed 
adjustment to hwo or three 
speeds, Casablanca fans 
leature a Variable speed 
control device. This device 
) allows vou to fine tone 
your fan's speed according 
to such tactors.as room size 
and shape, air flow patterns, and 
most importantly, individual comfort 


Listen closely for nothing 





Lt uncommon cambiurt at totalh 
Ssuient operation i also yours with 
Casablanca 

ith respect PL) cSt the cdowntal oT 
many vunable speed fans is a“ phase” a 
‘chepped” control of incoming electrical 
current. [his tunis the motor on and oft 
20 times per second, causing are 
buzzing vibration. Casaflanca’s anigue 
Seu ber unt "System eliminates this 
problem by electronically smoothing the 
as flow to the motor | 

(ther fans claim quiet operation, but 
only Casablanca offers total silence: 





‘The movin « beauty of fine 
hardwood blades 


CasaBlanca-accepts nothing other than 
rade A wood tor its renowned Blade 
veneers. The judicious selection of this 
premium wood 1s made by Mr, Paul 


ee 1 | Tro Tome Ty | 


Ror dire cataloe, write P.O Rie SO), ot East Coborado Alyd 






entlhe<s., 


; | ad bli es 1 ee eS Thee 
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Asa tinal touch of finesse, CasaBlanca 
blades are weighed echectronically and 


matched tor compatibility of balance and 


finish 
- The finery of hand-cut crystal 


Choosing your crystal lamp shaces ts an 
added pleasure in selecting a CasaBlanca. 
[hese imparted lead crystal shades 
. are flawlessly blown, then hand- 
crafted in a wide array of 
inspired CasaBlanca designs. 





Engineered for owner 
installation 


No other ceiling fan in the 
world mounts.as easily and effi- 
ciently as a CasaBlanca. Its Hang- 
Tru Mounting System allows 


direct attachment to existing ceiling 
wiring boxes, saving you the added cost of 
an electrician. 

A-selt-centering mounting ball in the 
system permits installation on inclined 
ceiling surtaces up to 45" And, to further 
lacilitate hanging. the lifting weight of a 
CasaBlanca fan can be as low as 15 Ibs 


The hallmark of authe nticity 


Unfortunately, vou must be forewarned 
about intenor Casablanca imitations. Asa 
sdiepuard, ask specifically for 9 
fenuine Casablanca tans: The 
hallmark pictured here will aid | 
Voll in identitying an Author- 
ized asaBlanca Fan Company 
Dealer...the Dealer of the only 
fan in the world that will never 
cul cores of quality 





PANE, 
FAN COMPANY 





the Cae Mlence Far Loree 


Posadené, AQ) |i 


Cr call toll fee (800) a23-18S is in Caliterrnia, (600) 352-8515; in Canada, (800) 261-1745. 
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wen Victorio tor 1983. Quiet. smooth riding 
wee = ok ariacomanit andjuxury for six passefni- 
: . yearisa §.0 liter Electronic 
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place for you to relox. While a solids rome 
ond remarkable sound insulation mokeil > 
clear you're riding in a truly tine qutcshSiiie: 

LTD Crown Victoria for 1983. In two- and four 
door models..[It's so rewarding to own one. len'l 
it nicetoknow you stillcan? .. 





For the first ime - 
ar internationally renowned floral arttst 
creates an onginal sculptured bell. 


BY JEANNE HOLGATE 


life-size sculpture of intricate beauty 
it harnd-pamted bone china . . . 
at the very attractioe price of Sof) 


Fntirely hand-pamted 
Hand-cecorated with pure 24 karat poled 
leemed in limited eclitivn, 


freehand arresting, The Sonia Rae is a triumpl 
ot two great towdithons. Combining the beauty af 
Horal sculjwore ... and the lilting grace of o bell 

In an enichantiig new work in fine bone 
china tacenpov anid treasure always 

Phe creator of this delightful « phar 
leanitte Holate, has been goclanmmed as America's 
finest Toral arta. lnternatotialiv achiootredd, her 
WEEK I Teprescnied in the great fora) an 
collections of the world, including that af the 
Kiritish Museum, Amenca’s famous Hunt 
Lelecton, and the private collection of Het 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mather 

Here, the artist has taptured a rose un the 
niciant bush of fot bloom. With entrancinp 
precision, the sculpture portrays every vein of 
each jeal, every curve of each petui—even the 
ny thems growing eit of the stem, The color 
are of a subtlety that rivals nanine self, And 
the compisitien is superbly united by the bell ol 
white bone china, which is hand-enelliched 
with pore 24 Aoerat poled -Feei at 





In the tracditian of the Firvest fhoral sculptures, I LOVANCE RESERVATION APPLICATION === 
ie Sond Kose 1s depicted fully lifte-sie. Fach | is eae a see 
imported bell will be indnidually handcrafted | THE SONIA ROSE 
Wider the aipermraion of Franklin Porcelam i Four , : — es 
4s an indie A te nara el ane aie Vala only tf postoarked py April 30, 1983 
he eculpture will be assembled by hand, Ard | Limit; Gite per persian. 
this intricate work will then be hand-painted | Branklin Porcetai 
—leal by leal—petal by petal hagas pap baermtgee 1 ! a) 

Franklin Center, Pennsvivanm | 0] 


importantly for collectoys, this is the firs 
eulptured bell by Jeanne Holgune. Tt will be 
Bue ii Oo stile, limited edinion. A restmction 
of jst. one sculptured teell per permion will be 
enforced. and the total edition will be limited 
lomever to the exact number of individuals 
whoo enter nvclers be, thie encl caf tle SL EEEE fore The work 16 sent To me, 
wean [OSS. Then, ta insure the edition remains 
PTTL 4 losed, the hone ching molds will 
bee bran 


Please accopt my resecvation for The Some Row by feanne 
Holgate. Tine orginal sculptored bell will be crafted for ree in 
freee, hordd-painted) bane chime 

lore send oo money atthe ome. | will be billed in three 
minnthly tatalliments of $20.0", with the first navmnent dive be 


. 7 she a | rer “Ts | 
tie Pp Say ee ro mL 


4 Mo LD. Ae beeing Grial fuming 
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 PPPLLEP Th GPE BLT FT me ie ee, 


Mr 
lo brighten your home with this work fp 
cof oesaty 2 ho acquire a Pune hein Aina 
her your family... you feed only return veut Sid einer re aa 


application mo later than the ES Prion cate : 
Wires 


it Dear: Apri 30) (S83. No payment is required 
with your reservation. Please be sure Wow 


postmarked by April Sth. City, Stite, Zip = 
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On Assignment 








AY [IN ALL, not the most attractive of sub 


jects, the world of trash. But it seemed 
An appropriate assignment for senior writer 
Peter White, who admittedly hates to throw 
anyihing away. “A lavorite office story con- 
cerns the cleaning staff that threw awaya huge 
hoax marked “Trash,” not realizing it was part 
of White's research materia 
collector of evidence to documént his-articles, 
he has more than 100 cartons stored in GEO 
GRAPHIC archives at last count 

White sorted through other people's gar- 
bhage at the Tucson Sanitation Division (righe) 
when he pitched in on the University of Anzo- 
naé Garbage Project, which seeks to learn 
yout the life-stvles of Americans bt 
delving into whet we throw away. 

Viennese by birth, and arefugee from Nazi- 
held Austria, White began hie journalism ca- 
[eeyT At) ar Te Aa a> A LOopy bi i? Lor the TELS 
defunct International News Service. He be- 
came one of the New Fork Times Magazine's 





> A paunstaking 





More 2& 





mist frequent contributors, before jotning the 
GEOGRAPHIC statin 1956. Since that time he 
has covered war in Southeast Asia, bathed in a 
gold bathtub forastory on that precious metal, 
and most recently reported.on Angkir,; war- 
ravaeed Kampuchea, und the world of the 
tropical rain forest. 

Treading the muck of a Manila garbare 
dump inthe Philippine Islands, contract phe- 
tographer Lowte Psihoyaos (left) fell into a pot- 
hole, soiled his clothes, and ruined his shoes. “! 
went all over town looking for a pair of size 
13s, and there weren'tany,” hesays. “Finally | 
had to have a pair mace.” 

During his nine months.on the “urban-ore” 
assignment, Psihovos also traveled to France, 
the Netherland«, Thailand, India, Egypt, and 
across the U.S. *Thereis beauty and utility as 
well as energy in garbage,” he savs 

Born in Dubuque, Towa, Psihoyos became 
intrigued by photography im high school and 
soit his interes! ih an ice-cream company to 
buy more cameras. He later Studted photo- 
journalism at the University of Missouri and 
interned at the GEOGRAPHIC In 1980, His first 
assignment, the coalfields of Gillette, Wvo- 
ming, was publisher in the special Energy is- 
sue of February 1981 
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INTRODUCING A HIGH-PERFORMANCE TV 
THAT'LL TAKE ALL YOU CAN GIVE IT 


| There's a whole new world of vicleo prod- 
vetsond there. And now ACA has 2 television 
designed specilically lo work with them, 
| Demgned to improve the picture and sound 
performance you get from them. To make 
them easier io hook up. And easier to wed. 
The SebactaVision Video Morutor wirks 
wonders a3 a high-performance television 
receiver wih our moa! achvanced oolor pic- 
ture end 127 ~channel hunting inchuding cable 
(The made shown actually fits 25° of pic- 
lure, measured diagonaly in the space of a 
12" sot) Vets a home video “nerve canter’ 
It aise does ihings conventional TV's can't 
IS near inpulfoutpul packs allow you to 
bypass Ihe set's antenna circuitry and plug 
ACA end offer vdeo and aici 
—hke the syalem shown—directly info the 


chassis. Thal means @ sharper pecture irom 
video lapes and videcdiacs. Thal are ras 
of nerve- paneling wiring 

And, you can run the whole show wath 
Gur 17-lunchon remae oontrol—sawiiching 
inslarly from broadcast to wdeo tape to 
videodisc. Or lo lve camera surveiilance. 

You Can even hear belier sound, because 
audio jacks permit direct hookup io your awn 
stereo system. Thal's flexibility no oncarary 
and @ free copy of the “Living With Video" 
book ($2.50 retail value), write ACA Con- 
aumer Electronics, Dept r3t2-3128, PO. 
Box 1976, indianapeolls, Indiana 46206, Then 
ask your AA dealer lor a demonstration 
You ll soe wihy we Say. 





WELL OPEN YOUR EVES. 









Inside every can of Olympic Stain are specially treated 
oils that penetrate wood to give strong protection outside. 

Inside every can is the Knowledge and experience 
of over halfa century. Thats why Olympic protects 
the outside of more homes than any other stain. 

And when you use Olympic out- OLY PIC. 
side, you ll feel a lot better inside. 
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Achocc rat ticr’s tribute 
to po Vel 





Whole toasted almonds 
erowded into thick milk chocolate. 





